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PREFACE 

Id the series of studies that tdkm I have etteavourw! to Interpret some 
of the features of the culture discovered at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro and 
to show how certain element* in Indian culture believed to be no older than 
Buddhwm and Jainism are Indeed twice at hast as old. dating back fifty cen- 
turies, how a few elements which we have been taught to regard aa fuieign 
arc really native to the soU and bow Indian culture of today k. in some 
aspects, a derivation from the culture of Harappa It a also shown ineiden 
tally that this culture shared mm* character*** with «he extemporary 
cultures and that therefore the physical barriers between India and western 
Asia could have been no impediment fifty centuries back to cultural flow and 
counter-flow Frankly, these Modes arr speculative, but I hope thst it will be 
recognised that the speculation has outran neither evidence nor • Inaction. 

T. C. AJUVAMUfHAN. 
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SOME SURVIVALS OK THE HARAPPA CULTURE 



I. Suggestions or Sckvi vals 

The Harappa Cuhnre.' found a full bio— o ra about 2600 bc.*, appears 
to have vanished in a abort while. To judp: by what may be deduced fran 
the antiquities of the neat period of which remains have survived to us,— the 
period of about four ccctunc* immediately precedim the begmning of the 
Chnotian era. that a, more than two thousand yean later.— h looks as if it 
left behind little of a trace. Reminiscences are however found, both in the 
symbols appearing on the * pooch-marked ’ coins found all over India*, which 
are definitely known to have been current from about 4CO ax., and in the 
standard of weight to wtuch they crotons*. The figures of deer carved on the 
pedestals of the images of the Buddha from about the 2nd century AD. and 
alio at the feet of images of fcva as Dakwolmarti stem to be wrvivals of a 
mol, I known to this culture*. If the suggtalmn that the Brihml script is des- 
cended from the writing on the seals of this culture is found to be correct, the 
Indian systems of writing now in vogue wculd all be the direct, though remote, 
heirs of this culture. If the contention that the serif* of Easter Island bears 
so dose a similarity to tbat of Harappa as to be deemed to be a descend ant, 
and a very near cce too. turns out to be well- founded*, at least one feature of 
this culture would sertn to have voyaged away an incredibly great distance 
and to have survived there till recently. The robgion of the culture has. how- 
ever, left a deep and permanent impress, for wrong its bequests are the cults 
of a Yogi-Cod. in all peebabslity the proto-type of diva', and of a Mother- 
Goddess*, probably not very di ffe re nt m origin, but quite distinct in develop- 
ment. from the similar goddess of other early cultures. It may be that the 



1. The dLxovety of more than ooc prehistoric nit: ure In the Indus region 
makes it desirable that Dr. E. Maocat'* fewer* t ASI. AR. 1936 : 39) and Prof. 
Neman Baowfris cample (see /AOS. 1 939 : Sap. 32-44) should bt followed of pre- 
ferring the restrictive ‘am. ' Harappa Culture ’. to the fc re ra) torn. ' Indus Culture *. 
wh*h Sir John Mabssuu. employed in the dejv when it looted as if there was no 
evWer.ce of another early culture in the Into* ratios. 

2. Mackat. lf*lwrf»4w». 7. 

3. Fasbi. in /HAS. 1905 : 307-18 ; Darta-P*As»r. in JASB, 1934 : N 16-7 : 
3M ; Walsh. FiowfcesarW Cteu freas Tax*#. 916. 

4. Hwmt, In IRAS. 1937 : 25. 5. Kasskau. Woteuf o-D<*o. 55. 

6. See Appends L 7. VUKHALt, Mektnv Dord. 52-6. 

8. Was Siva — Natarija known too? See Makbail, /b. 46. And a proto- 

type of Rptohn. the Jain TMattaa? See Chanda, in Iforfm. RevUr. Aug. 
1932 : 159-60. 
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worship of the phallus and baetyli are also the bequests ol this culture*. 
Standards crowned by a bull or a bud carried in procession may be the Ha- 
rappa prototypes ol the free-standing ptiars crowned by animal* like the 
elephant and birds such as the Canada to tal l in g to the Mauryan age. and both 
might have been object* of worship**. 

With the progress ol excavatkcs a Harapfa and Mchenjo-Daio, the two 
principal centres of this culture now known to os. and with the accumulation 
ol further evidences of this culture 11 , we are now in a better gositkn than we 
were in abort tin yean back to trace ts influence cn the culture of succeed- 
ing centuries. 

II. OtUCLVS or INMAN COtNUZ AND ITS AmtUTlONS 

* Nona of the reals of the other andert dvilttations resemble thcoc that 
ha%« ton found at llarappa and Mohenjo-Daro other in theii devices or the 
pictographs they bear, or even in shape *■». The drit inti verm* of the reals 
of the Harappa culture cornua not on* in the symbol* and the legends on 
them but also in the manner in which they are aaomhied and the fonnat into 
which the assemblage is care (Fit 1 : 14). Thae features of the reals 
ate Wx in number,— the adoption of a square shape, the divisiec of the aquaie 
area into an upper and a lower portico, the bsIVting of an animal in the tower 
portion and the ronning of an fareenpoon in the eppe. the picturing of the 
animal in profile, and the placing of an object in frect of the annual (unlere 
It be an elephant). The prerentatioo of the aamal la profile need not necre 
sanly be a charactariatie fecial to this culture, for the pretie may be easier 
of achievement in arty art than the frtrta! view. But the preference for the 
Profile on the seals of the Harappa series b no ground for areigning the reals 
to the infancy of the glypte art. tor the fremtal view has been achieved with 
auccew on other scab of thb culture**, and rfyptfc an elsewhere in Asia 11 had 



9. Makmia u, lb.. 4»&2 The tooredon ha been mads that one of the 
dgne occurring ca some of the Harms'* M, IMlwiu. /5.-129 ( W3) | mem 
bln a human figure with four hard, and w may to 0* symbol for a tkvmiiy : 
Cm avua. |n Atafrr. Review. Aug. IM2 : ISM. If the wjrrrBUei i. tpuM, rt 
'**>“*« tahfabato, tha art*.* of -hat . aaw known a Bmhnwntal .tx.no- 
graphy. The idendficatie* wwrtd prove an excrediagty happy one If only w* ran 
Panoade cendre* that It b id improbable. 

la Chanda. Pretaretre Cre*rer»w ef Ue /«Ao Vta, r . 34*. 

While thb study b passing thumb the press Genre, t Comxm dm. « tm . 
boc to sema other wrrtrab: JKASBl^ (1940) fi : 61-71. 

11. This paper ns reopieted before Vais’s Ezcw.asunt ar f/reeopa »** 
published. lo revising the ansrtf for the prm I have Introduced fun a few 
refemrrea to this work 

12 . Mackat. In Maiskaia, WekooeOorr. 381. Throughout this pare I 
hare are* dad employing the tens •saalmg'. bs it appeared to me that though 
acoiTacy might be aimed clarity maid to tat if I kept introding cn the read* 
the (S'drction toween ’real’ and 'aeafag’. 

13. See. for iiwtoncr, figs. 7 : 1. 2 : 13 ; 14 : L 

14. See. for taMrce . Ftxsacta. CjimUti SmU. 

51, ee : 13(a. f. h) ; 51 : I4(h. d). 



♦4 : M(e. 0 ; 90 : 12(b) ; 
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SURVIVALS OF HARAPPA CULTURE |n. 

again independently ; at any rate, we do not know that it recur* till over two 
thousand year* elapee. 

From about the third century »c. we have a aeries of coiiB and seals, 
occurring in various pans of India frun the north-west to the extreme muth, 
whxh embody many of the features found in the seal* of the Harappa culture. 
So. they call foe an enquiry as to whether they bear any rdaUomhrp to the 
seal*. Only one of the coir* (Fig. 1 : 6) reproduce* all the characteristics 
o I the seals ; the others depart in some mearnre from the norm. A few of 
the coins (Fig 1 :5. 7. 11) become rectangular ; anot h er coin (Fig. 1 :9) 
deviates somewhat from the square shape, and yet another (Fig 1 : 12) be- 
comes circular, but the incuses m wtueft the types and the legends are located 
are square. On a few corns (Fig 1 : 8. 10. 11) the animah cease to over- 
shadow the objects in front of them On one of (he objects, a ml (Fig. 
1 : 13). the object in front of the bull dtappeaus altogether. In these and in 
other way* we find the corns falling away from the standard art up by the 
Harappa seals, and yet their umi^nty to the Mak k indisputable as the gene- 
ral make-up r em ai n s essentially the same. The Harappa seals too are not of 
a stereotyped mcootooy : they vary snmrtim es from the norm, as where an 
animal faces left (Fig 1 s 2. 4) ini lead of light as is generally the case, or 
a plant is substituted (Fig 1:3) tor the ‘liattkrd’ or * ineeiae-bumer 
which is the object found shnost invariably in fruit uf the ' unas ball', or a 
' trough ' is provided tor sn ekphsnt (Fig 1 : 1) contrary to practice. So, 
the deviations of the coins frera the non night even be traceable to varia- 
tions among the leak tbrrastiw* C o nAmat ic n of this occjectuie is furnish- 
ed by one of the corns (Fig 1 : 10) btariag not a Vrgmd. but symbols 
which are almost exact copara of a tymbcJ occurr tng oo a sealing at Harappa'*. 
The coins might really have taken up the deviations already present In the 
seals and continued and, perhaps, elaborated them. 

Coins of this class imitate other seals besides those bearing the elephant 
and the unis bull. The seals <c which the majestic Brahman! bull appear*, 
with its expansive dewlap falling in attractive told* (P.g 2 : 1) are copied, 
though distantly, by a coin ce which the dewlap is given just emphasis (Fig. 




Figi 

2:2). The tiger that stands -tin on anctfco group of wait (Fig. 3 : 1) gets 
transformed into a majestic boo oo cne series of coins (Fig 3 : 2) and into 



16. Vais, in ASM/?. 1K9 : 77 : 32 (b : lCb). 




INDIAN 



of coins (FI*. 4) the mm of which exhibit almost 
have tcuod to be charactrridk of the Harsppa seals. 
1). for instance. reproduces every feature : another 
unolar. except for the (xnimnee of tome lettering in 
imt of the animal : ta a feutth (Fig. 4 : 4) the legend 



< 



and the object change places, and the animal n replaced by a bird which 
presents a head facing » from a body tamed in profile. The variations 
are however, too alight to cfcscure the dose resemblance to the acol3 of 
Harapca. 

Beth these Indian and Greek aeries of coiu are thus teen to bear dose 
affinity to the teals of the Harappa culture. If vre exdude, as wc must, the 
hypothesis of re-discovery of assemblage and format m ate than two millen- 
nia later in two craotrfcs that lie far apart, we have to accept the probability 
of the charactensx features cc the coins having been derived from a common 
scarce.— the Harappa seek. 
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ORIGINS OP INDUN COINAGE 



deemed to be quite dose, even if no allowance a made for the change* eflectrd 
by differences in time and place. 

No explanation could acaunt lor so ck»e a similarity except that of 
the Greek coirs having thrived the characteristic features by way of inheri- 
tance, proximate?? cr through intermediaries, from the Harappa seals. A 
teal of dlls di*\ embodyinf the speoal c har a cterimcs and alio the batting 
ball, but with a cuneiform legend of about 2000-260D *c>. in characters cur- 
rent among the Sumerians, instead of the inscription in the Marappa script 
(Fig. 5 : 4). has beer, found at Ur* A cuneiform legend would not 
have been incised cm this seal if seals of the Harappa type had had no 
attraction for the pmpfc of Ur. This ami is not a rohtary swallow in west 
Asia : ' seals of Indian origin are of almctt frequent occurrence at the ancient 
Sumerian sites’ “. The career of the seal Irens Ur is a commentary on what 
ought to hate happened : seals of the Harass type should have been 
imitated in Mesopotamia and in the countries around on account of their 
popularity ; descendants of the initatiaaa.- protobly of severed removes, - 
should have preserved, in varying degree* the characteristics of the original 
parents, and traveOmg further westward in the courer of the age* fallen into 
the hands of the dreotakers of Great* and enchanted them into adopting 
them at patterns for coin device* 

While Greek coin* in the fully developed stag* were the products of 
the compression of k*U discs of metal between two circular dies cadi of 
which was engraved in tetaglk), they wet* in the rarlint stage produced by 
lumps of metal of the shape of beans bang beaten into a circular die engraved 
in intaglio, the pressure being applied by a punch of irregular shape. The 
punch was neither large enough to com the whole of the upper surface of 
the metal-lump nor was it garnished with an engraved device : so. the impress 
which the punch left an the revem of the coin was coifined to such pottrcn 
of its irregularly indented surface aa struck the revem. The square punch is 
the most effective of rectangular punches to beat a bean of metal into a die. 
ami so the punch used for the early Greet coins became square in shape. Such 
unevennesses as there were in the surface of the punch left their impress cm 
the reverie of the coin but in a iqoare focuvr. the punch being square. The 
ocarjonal emergence of a design in the incuse fran accidental combinations 
of the lines of unevenne* nsr* have surccscd to the die-sinkers the idea 
of placing an attractive design in the square mcusc. They mutt have looked 
for a square design for the square face of the punch, and, among those that 
presented themselves should have been designs derived from the Hatappa 
seals. Thus must the Harappa patterns have bear, adopted oo Grew coinage. 

If this hypothesis represents even approxinatclv the GXirec of events, 
the relationship between the Greek and the Indian coins we have been cot- 
sidering b that of very remote agnates who had even lost knowledge of the 



19. Smith. Earf, Hu. of Aityrim, tWO : (3). 

20. M.CXAi, Mck4nt0.De r*. 7. 
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common ancestry, and it cannot be that between direct ascendants and des- 
cendants. A very influential school holds that this class of Indian coins, 
which represents one of the two principal groups into which the earliest known 
Indian coinage falls, owes one feature at leaK,-the le*end.— to Greek influ- 
ence. The argument is that the earliest Indian coins do not bear legends, 
that the earliest Indian issues to bear legends are generally ccr.temporary 
with, or ever, htef than, the coins issued from * about the beginning of the 
second century ' 80 by ' Alexander's Bactrim cucosson ' cn which legends 
are invariably ptaent, their coinage being Greek in character, and that the 
contemporaneity testifies to a borrowing of the idea of the legend from the 
Greek models and that the idea could net but have ban bQROMd as Indian 
coinage had so rooted a repufcjcn to legends that though about a century 
earlier the Indian king Saubhdri (Sophytre). imitating the Crock coinage 
brought in by Alexander the Gnat, placed a Greek legend or. bis o*no. the 
example stool rejected totally*'-. This view is open to a two-fold objection. 
The wiliest known Indian coirs to have a legend # cannot be said to be later 
than the third century' »C-* A coin of Upagoda bdceigs to ’the late 
third century bc> There ha never been the leant niggwfion of any foreign 
influence having affected these tones. Legends occur along with types 
on an isaue of Mathura of the 'late third century aO* on an issue of 
Tripuri ' of the late thin) or wily ware! ami ary nc'- and on an Isuir of 
K3da. ' probably of the Utter half of the third century or early second 
century B.C.’** These are anterior to those Hdknretie aura that could have 
influenced the count of the dcrekpac* of Indian coinage Moreover, it 
has yet to be explained why the bonrraing should have bom restricted to 
the legend. Why win cot the Grade example lolkwr..] more fully and why 
was not the circular shape adopted at least on the obverse, the human head 
or a bint accept'd for type, and the type or syrabef made to dominate the face 
of the coin, and the legend subordinated into s minor feature ? The theory 
of Greek influence must find a ream for none of three devekpments having 
taken place. 

Indian coinage had already settled down to a convention of which the 
features, including the legend, were well established, and if the Crock coinage 
offered itself as a model it stood unhesitatingly rejected til the Hellenic rulers 
of the frontier pterins* of India started garnishing their tosues with features 
of Indian origin. The theory of mdffttrdnos to Greek models, formulated 
at a time when the chrenoJcgy of Indian coins was unsettled and the Harappa 
seals were rot understood to belong definitely to Indian culture, has now 
no validity, whm the Harappa culture has been accepted as being definitely 



21. See. kx bunr. Ramon. in 0*4 Ha Info I ; 61. 

22. The copper coin of DfasrEspok found at Eran : IK 1 : 523. 538 : (S. 1). 
and Allan, BUCC. Aw* I>U» («) i«>: 18(6). 

23. Allan. BUCC. Andtm Inf*. (145). 263 : 3S(18). 

24. to.. (108). 169 : 24(21). 25. to - (1401. 239 : 35 (14). 

26. to.. (92). 1(5 : 19(14). 




Indian in essence and a coming to he reccsnaed as having contributed ap- 
prroiably to the evolution of Indian culture. There Indian coins.— legend 
and all — air obvicusly descended from the Harappa teals and the patterns 
on the reverse of the Greek coins we have cots dried (Figs 4, 5) are demon- 
strably derived from the imitations of the Harappa seals that had developed 
in the lands between India and Greece. 

If we may judge by the Indian cost (Fig. I : 6) nearest to the Harappa 
seals, the Indian mint-master need art have used dies or punches, for lie 
could have cast these coins into coupled matrices or mreikls. If he liad done 
so. he would have repeated exactly in mrta! what an artificer of Harappa 
would have dene in day had he staled a puree by tewing it up with a Bring, 
and leaving both ends of the Bring loot* brought them together, run the ends 
between two seals cocked to as to face each other, poured liquid day in 
bewwrt and removed the teak when the day had set hard. The Greek 
mint master** technique, however, was different : his equipment at the start 
comprised an engraved matrix into which to drive the metal bean and a plain 
punch with which to drive it in. but he found in a little while that he was 
using a die and punch, both engraved. Obviously, the method employed for 
these Indian coma is much efcwrr to the art of waling than to the technique 
relied at for minting these Greek cotes. The Indian method hai not 
journeyed half aa far from glyptic practice at the Greek mrthod hat done. 
It should therefore be quite jjttiffaKe to hdd that. unle« other Itctoro 
had intervened. Indian coinav should have had a much earlier origin than 
the Greek, or even the Lydbm. bath of which had adopted a minting method 
different from tailing or Kamptag**. 

When the closer** of theae Indian corns to the Harappa teals it con- 
sidered ■ dreiht arise* whether the coinage could not have arisen in the 
life-time of the Harass culture fcwff. The «*>pe» tablet* bearing incited 
device* and inscriptions that hive been found at Harappa and Mobenjo- 
Daro do net teem to be core for at fees: the reawn that they fan to con- 
form to any weight standard Two further reaaoni may be urged against 
their bring considered the prototype* of Indian coinage. The earliest known 
coinage in India models itself on the seal r npe wk e and it* origins mutt go 
back to a series of tablets bearing device and legend in relief and not to a 
series bearing them incised. While neither the Harappa teals nor the early 
Indian coins bear any devices that are fanciful the animals emblaional on 
L > copper tablets are C fti opa of fancy, not infrequently. The tablets are 
therefore treated more appropriately aa armlets than as coins. 






27. The 



to determine 
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111. A Feature of Inman and Parthian Coinages 
Another series of early Indian ants (Fig. 6 : 7) which was issued about 
the 1 st century bx.. and is therefore app mxim i rri y contemporary with the 
other Indian issues referred to already, (bares with them the M>ecial charac- 
teristics observed on the Harappa seals, except that in this series of coin* the 
type rises to its full stature and lakes pride of place on the face of the coin, 
and the legend runs along two continuous margin* of the coin turning the 
comer at almost a right angle. Both these vanatrons are present also cm two 
of the Harappa seals (Fig. 6 : I. 2).— the legend running on both of them 
along two continuous margin* and even taking a short tum along a third, 
and the type cm toe of them rising into the upper half Another real 
(Ftg. 6 : 3), coming from a dukrent place. Qunhu-Daro, and being probably 




Fg.6 



the product of a transitiem from the Harappa culture to the Immediately 
succeeding culture of Jhukar, exhibits a type which, though probably divid- 
ing into two sections, la prominent cm thetnto faoe. and a legmd which run- 
ning i<l"« one margin turns at right angle* and runs along a second. The 
teals and the coin may thereto* be taken to embody feature* that are 
almost identical - So seals ce torn of other countri® betray these features 
till we get to the coin Mors of the early Arhaeroenida of Parthia : a coin 
(Fig. 6 : 4) of about 235 »c. round in shape, has for type the Spiro of a 
man seated cm one piece of furniture, bit unrounding it on three sides is a 
legend which ran* up straight, then turak* at a right angle run* straight 
and across, and turning once more at a right angle runs straight and Awn. 
This peculiar course of the legend manta wrongly that though the circular 
shape of the coin did not deter the dic-rinker's mind from working within 
the ambit of a square incuse and from running the legend along it* margins, 
his haul had not the firmras, how e ver , to trace the outlines of that ionise. 

28. Arnh-r ml 'nxo Harappa • is pen bar in haring no animal device but 
a tong icaaipticxi which rrmpirs two whole whs of toe square and tree! o! toe 

third • : Smith & Gann a Marshall Mokn&D**. 41L 
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ing on a base from which it** two short stump* on each side, and the sub- 
sidiary cbjeaa are some early symbols. The figure on the Obverse has been 
appropriately identified as that erf • Gaja Laksmi the Goddea Sri or 
LafcsmI being given a ceremonial bath (lustration) by elephants.— and the 
svastika cn pole an the reverse has been, with equal justness, recognised to 
be but a variant o f the modi. common enreigh in early Indian ait, ol a 
symbol, oitai a tree, stand*:* upright bat e n dostd wahin a railing. Speci- 
mens hive been found associated with antiquities bdiewd to be assignable 
to the 2nd century *C".— and this date is not unacceptable for the plaques 
on the basis even of the style of the designs on them 

A peculiarity of these plaques arrests our attention. In the very Interest- 
ing examples we have of sculptures of Gaja-Laksml at Sancfai. Bharhut and 
Bcdh Gaya and at Udayagiri. (Fig. 10) of about the 2nd and the 1st cen- 
turies BC., we do net come iotas even one speamen In which the goddess 
stands strictly coostikted within the oatlkies of a narrow oblong. Ocae 
parallels to the figure and to the frame are hard to find among Indian 
antiquities: the nearest approximation seems to be found on n terra 
cotta 'sealing' or amul* found at Harappe (Fig. 7 : 1). of much the same 
size as the plaques, on cue face of which Wands a human figure in a narrow 
embf azure provided by a tendril or creeper or long and stadcr bough, with 
leaves all along. which brings from the level of the far* of the figure, rises 
above the head, turns oto an arth to the rear, and descend! to the level from 
which It starts The unusual frame of bough and leaves makes the enclosed 
figure look like a deity ' trending a a shrine.' The denize, of the rmbraxurc 
on the amulet is Just as slm as the occupant of the frame on the plaque, and 
both of them seem to stand out In jost tbs same degree of low telirfi A 
second amulet (FI* 7 : 2) bean a figure In a frame which it not equally 
dear, but in the rfiape and the general style there b rrecrrWance brfwrem It 
and the other amu>t and the plaque. Another plaque (Fig. 7 : 3) shows a 
Gaja-Laksmi with 'a thin circular oval cttdrt round and over the head, spring- 
ing from the shoulders' - looking alee* a nimbus- which emphasises the 
similarity of the plaques to the amulets. If the obverses of the plaques sug- 
gest similarity to the armlets the reverses seen to confirm the similarity. 
While the reverse of the first of the plaques (Fig. 7 : 4) bear* a few symbols, 
one of them more prominent than the re*, the reverse of the first of the 
amulets (Fig. 7 : 1) 'b inscribed w*b three pidogruphs’. But. as we have 
found that the row of symbols which runs as a legend on the early Indian 
coins (lor iwtance. Fig. 1 : 7-10) b but a renant of the inscription of un- 
deopbrml hieroglyphics on the square seas, we have good reason to SMpact 
that the symbols oo the reverse of the plaque are. in ewence. not dissimilar 
to tfcc pictographs on the reverse of the amulet. Two «hrr 'sealings’ found 
at Harappa (Fig. 7 : M> whkh are similar in shape and style to the plaques. 
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tear each a bige acacia tree, with a platform or railing rcaind the base. The 
significance of this device would belostonusifwedidnot recollect that it 
is a symbol very ccmroor. on early Indian coins and also in aailpture con- 
temporary with the com* (for instance, Fig. 9:2). A fifth anailct, again 
from Harapj*. stows cn raefa of its two facts, ‘a standard similar to those 
found under the heads of animats in the scab with the unicorn (' unis hull ') 
device',— an object which ha* seme arh araxutxns.**— tot dissimilar in that 
the ‘ standard ' on the obvme stands so high cn its pole that it would teem 
to tower to a height of over fifteen feet, if we may attach any w-ighi to the 
circumstance that Icsb than a third of the leegb of the amulet seem* to be 
allotted U» the figure of the nun, who appears to be functioning as standard 
bearer (Fig. 7 : 7). A two-fold similarity would sera to link this ' standard * 
cn the amulet with the svastika cn peat <n the plaque : both rise high on a 
pole, and both are cult-objects. 

These n mulcts and the plaques are thus found to exhibit certain similari- 
ties. They agree in shape ; the human figures look almost alike ; they fcand 
enclosed in a narrow oblong ; the relief is not pronounced ; the trees and 
svastikat cn the reverses are cult cfcjectx. The prinripal difference la the 
presence, on the plaques, of a pair of tiny elephants perdwd on tiny lotuses, 
the stalks of which have to descend almost in>petei<Idy till they reach the 
hands which the figure holds at the level of the hip. But elephant and lotus 
and stalk are almost iecarwpicuoua, and so they do not tend to destroy the 
general similarity between plaque and aumilet FVrhaps. the long and thin 
objects hanging indteksctly from the han ds of the figure on one of the 
Harappa amulets (Fig. 7 : 2) suggested the wala. and the arch over the 
head of the figure was produced by the quartering of the depharta with up- 
rated trunks in the two top comets of the oblong. 

Oner we agree that the elephant and the teas with its stalk might have 
been suggested by featnns on the Harappa amulet itself, the kinship between 
the Harappa amulet and the Ceylon plaque stands fully established. The 
similarities are striking : even the difference it probably due to a suggertlon 
by the amulet to the plaque. The Ceylon plaque is thus a direct descendant 
of the Harappa amulet. 

V. Ouir.ipj or thi Bitch* Image : Thi Prcrlcm 

The meet important of the teals of the Harappa culture so far brought 
to light is the one that shows a figure with three faces, seated in the attitude 
of a YcgJ and surrounded by a group of tour animal*,— an elrphanl and a 
tiger on Ha right and a rhinoceros and a buffalo on the left (Fig. 13 : 2). 
These features have suggested the identification of this figure with Siva, as 
Pafu-pati, ' Lord of cattle’." On the pedestal oa which this figure is seated 
is caned, on the right the figure <* a deer ‘ regardant '. and, on the left, where 
the pcdesral is broken, we have traces of carvings of haras exactly similar, 
in shape and position, to these of the deer on the right : the inference is 
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therefore justified that tU prim al bote originally a pair oi deer. The 
pretence of this pair of deer cn the pedestal has invited comparison with the 
occurrence of these animals, often in similar pairs, not only at the leet of 
Siva in images of him as Dak*apirurti which are common from about the 
6th century AD, but also beneath the Buddha's throne in scenes representing 
his preaching of the first sermon. ** But the similarity is noc oy. fined to this 
one feature : it extends further than has been realised. Or* important type of 
the Buddha image a descended from the Haiappa culture. 

The origin of the Buddha image has been a puir l e In Indian archeology. 
In the sculptures of Sunctn and Bhartnit. which are practically the eailiest of 
Indian antiquarian remains, -those of the Haiappa and the associated cuUmra 
being, of course, excepted,— the Buddha was never figured anthropomorplikally, 
even though sculpture had advanced far enmgh to be able to depict men and 
women and gods and godde s at a with gnat mo*, and only symbols associated 
with the Buddha weee empoiyed. All of a sudden, however, tie practice of 
representing him tn human form teens to appear, just within a century or 
two after the sculptures of Sanchi and BharhuL Of the influence* native to 
the country in that apt none imreted on iconoiatiy as a teat of faith, end of 
the cultures that had by then flowed into the country the most important and 
active was the Greek, which, it is neediest to ay. was acrustomrd tn endow 
its gods with the beauty ot the human torn tn its perfection TV temptation 
luw. therefore, been irrewstibie to impute the origin of the image of the Buddlia 
to the Greek contact : indeed, the Apollo of Greek art has been impresari Into 
service as the parent of a Buddha type. - in spite of the all to obvious differ 
encra between Apollo and the Buddha as prewralitiea. TV confident asser- 
tion has bon made that the basic "idea of representing the founder of Bud- 
dhism as a man. . . .originated, not with India, tat with Groom ' and that ‘ It 
was the one great mark which the Greeks set open India.** It Is claimed 
that the theory has been really necessitated by the absence of a prohibition 
in the Buddhist scriptures against the Buddha being worshipped in the shape 
of a human being. It is argued that there being no interdiction in the 
Buddhist faith, and there befog no Incapacity in the Indian sculptor, to picture 
man. woman and godling, the Buddha image should have materialised fairly 



38. />, 55. 

37. Tasn. GrttH in Batiria 4 India. if* He comments thus oo the pbeio- 

memo : ' Scmething took place n ba th a withost parallel in Hellenic history : 

Greeks of tbervelra placed their artiste drill *t the service of a foreign religion, and 
crested for it ■ new tarn trf o pra Ma i in sit. Bat this was due to an Indianieetion 
of the Greeks', and 'tha art of Gandwra was bora of Bndcfcis piety utilising 
Yavana tifolgi'i Ibid. 36. 

38. H is admitted that foe Greek Badtfca * -eel no deeper than their Apoilo ; 
he was just s beautiful mar : jot may ward) the* navr faces in rain for what 
should law tree there, the inner took of foe pot Redeemer.' Indeed, the admis- 
sion is quite ample : ' in the peat 3ud£=r. ct the Gupta period tre e« a spiritual 
Ovality in the Indan ecceepticn of the Divine nbkb could not hare arisen in a 
itchocf toned upon ' foe ‘dasani tra&tta ' of Greece. See Task. /Aid. 4C6. 
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early had it n* been foe a feeling in the mind of the Indian sculptor that 
his art was unequal to the task of depicting the physio) lineaments of a per- 
sxiality of such ineffable sna as the Buddha." 

Tnis ccr.tfr.tkn has bon sough: to be ronfcwted by additional arguments. 
While ‘ idolatry is a handmaid of pofythefan with personal deities ’ the Indian 
xtmoephere of the days preceding the Buddha was * agnretirian, which is not 
favourable to image worship ’ .-«• the ritualism of the late Vedic times was 
•frankly agr-ortk’ rt* such ‘ shrines ’ were dedicated to Yak»as were no 
more than trees the bhakti mkrga had ranch lea of a vogue than the jfUna- 
rnSrga even the bhakti cults represent a ' monotheism pervaded by pan- 
theistic ideas’" and so ‘the monothefcra of the bhakti marga is not abo quite 
lav« suable to image worship, for the Bhagavat of the bhakta is no* a fully 
personal. but a setm-personal being * :•* the rallies of the Buddhist monu- 
ments bearing sculptures are thowr of Sandii and Baihut and they date from 
the second and the first centuries ■£.. when the inhabitants of eartern India 
had c«rc in contact with the image worshipping and artirtic Greeks of Bsrtria 
and the twrtict ’ must haw given a strong impulse to the indigenous sculp 
lure of eastern India ’ sculptures became pe*u!ar and ’the fim step of 
image worship* was taker, when *Mijri -human bring.* like * the Devitaa. 
Yalcsas and Nlgas are figured m worshipper* of Buddha * whUa * the main 
object of wonhip. Buddha, is not figured ’ the art of sculpture developed 
rapidly and * aa a consequence .... mage worship had obtained too strong 
a grip of the Indian irrngiuticn to be avoaded *“ end so the Buddht too was 
repnsentfd in imapw. 

This view has been count rted in a nomher of ways One line of argu- 
ment hai been that * there orated neither an weupwdty (Use rame sculptor, 
represented the Buddha freely as a human bring In previous incarnations) 
nor an interdiction (lor nothing of the kind can be found in Buddhist Ihera- 
hire) *. that ’the Bhagavata cults of Yaksas and Nagas’ which are anterior 
to that of the Ruddha * yielded \ prrbabiy under the stress of the teaching 
of the Bkcgovod Cue. ’ a work that must have been compowd perhaps about 
the fourth century b.c. ’.—that «. alraort immediately after the Buddha.—’ to 
the Bhagavata cults of Vhou and Buddha *. that sculptures of the yogi, medi- 
tating or expounding, and of dirmit» m a * symmetrical stance contem- 
porary with the sculptures In shdi the Buddha is not represented as a human 
being, furnished the models for the Buddha’s inu* when it came to be fashion- 
ed. that ’ we have only to Icok at a sequence of examplm beginning with the 
Parkham image and culminating in the Mathura types of the Gupta period 
to realise that there » no room at any point in the development for the inter- 
calattoo of any model bawd on Hclknrrtic tradition ’. that, in any went, an 
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indigenous school of sculpture at Mathura, in which there is not the faintest 
siuspdc© of Greek influence, did in fact produce images of the Buddha before 
the Greek spine began hovering over the sntere of Indian art and that this 
is but natural as ' every element essential to the iconography ol Buddha and 
Bodhisattva figures appears in early In dia n an before the Buddha figure of 
Gandhara or Mathura is known.’ - A second line of reasoning, lifting the 
discussion to levels cither than the merely ar ch eol o g ical . has been that ' the 
aniconic character of Vedic ritual and early Budchist art ‘ was ‘ a matter of 
choice ' not understandable by us who have failed to relegate to an altogether 
subordinate place our pr edilect i on la the human figure ' la images ‘ inherit- 
ed from the late cl asai cs l cultures \ that the derate in need of an ' image to 
•serve as the support of .... ccniemplaticn ’ entertained ' a mental imagj of 
the Buddha ' which he fashioned, not on the basis of any portrait but in 
accordance with ' the old he of hkkhams. or thirty-two major and eighty 
minor icocographie peculiar! tm of the Great Pw**i \ that in doing ao he was 
nserdy following an ancient Indian tradition of making an image, not as 
• a reflection of anything that has ban physically seen’ bot at ’an Intelligible 
form or formula that. thus, the devccce aaw 1 the Buddha In the Image rather 
than an Imagr <>f the Riddha that mch symbolism, being * a pi ease form of 
thought \ helped to a better apprehension of the Buddha than an image which 
is a mere portrait, and that If in India the intellectual has always preferred the 
use of abstract and alyhrakal or vegetable or theriomorphlc or even natural 
symbols it ia teouiae I* thmks it ’more fitting that divine troth, should be 
ex preinded by nwrs of imagea of a kaa rather than a more, nobk typo in 
themselves *, and that, ewnifit.vrei**«the laahiming of the image of 
the Buddha in human form ’may haw boo kadf much rather a amcoslon 
to intellectually lower levels of reference than any evidence of any inci rated 
profundity of viaian.’" So, the tendency to abandon symbolism and to 
adopt a human Iflcencsa for the image of the Buddha need be nothing more 
than an indigenous development and. in any event Greek culture cannot plume 
itself on it as an a ch k eement lor srhkh credit is due to k. Yet another 
line of argument has been that thee did really happen to be a canonical 
impediment to the fashioning of an image of the Buddha in the human shape, 
that the prohibition was bat the reach of a omsikert belief in all Vedic and 
port- Vedic thought that the Immeasarewbte One could never be caught with 
In the limits of measured lineaments', that the Buddha haring declared that 
•on the dissolution’ of his body, beyond the end of hi. life, neither gods nor 
men shall see him. the Buddhist arts* ’acid never think of attempting to 
render in visible form one who has par sed into the realm of Invisibility’. 



<9 COOkabaswamt. la An BmUxi*. 9 («) : 8-» 

SO. CertKAKASWAMT. x a TKO. • The Nature cf BnddhkC Art ’. in Kowiakp, 
Jr. WeB Pamtbm ,f India. Catai Ada crA Coins. This paper. showing how 
such prtbtusa * ire doc in reafity those of Bodfthe art ia particular, but rather 
those of In-Jin art ia a Buddhist ap^ratke. and in the last analysis the prefctema 
of *« unirersaRy.' is a bciQsaat ehodsclco cf many aspects of iaxirfatry. 
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and that when the Buddhist left the nted ft* a not 'rosy support for axn- 
lemplation ' than the symbols of earfy Buddhist ait an imago of the Buddha 
was 4 immediatriy fornuibtfd 9 at Mithura * cn the models of earlier roo- 
human and superhuman type* (Yaksas, Drva<. Cakravaitins)’." 

Out of the pro and the an* thus rated. the points that look as If they 
are eacr.tial to a dea&on on whether the Buddha image is due to Greek 
example would appear to be whether in the early history of Indian thought 
the tendency to agnosticism was so pervasive as to exclude a faith in theism, 
whether pantheism was so active as to sterilise monothehra. whether 'the 
Bhakti cult represents a lata sage,— and probably a foreign element,'— in 
Indian religious history. * whether anthropcencrphism was practically unknown 
in India before the Buddha, whether it required the Greek love of sculptured 
deities to translate divinities rooccne d of as phOoKphical abstractions into 
irons cast in human dupe. whether the Buddha is prevented in the form in 
which the Greek* represented their gods and whether the kooogrephic formulae 
for Images of the Buddha are not derivable from Indian sources or are 
accountable more appropriately in terms of Greek modes of thought and 
worship. 

None of these rorwdcnticaa. however, is of real importance in arriving 
•t a final solution So m c r ot h e rs tic and so prawcal a faith as is enCodied in 
Christianity ha* given rise to two mntrary modes of worship— the Catholic, 
resting on image worship, and the Protestant, repudiating image* The de- 
votion preached by certain school* of Christianity it no whit Ira intense than 
Bhakti and yvt those schools condemn wcoolatry to unmeasured term*. Not 
lews monotheistic or personal la the faith which Muhammad preached and 
yet the breaking of images is a phsnoawrem under Islam Not aO the Greek 
devotion to (he gods nor aO the Greek passion for sculpture led to the grwrth 
of so full a faith In image worship as Is characteristic of certain strain* of 
Hindu thought. Never did image worship, however become an article of 
faith to the Hindu rexary of Bhakti who dings to a very personal god. and 
never has it been to him anything other than one of the several ways of a 
religious quest. The worship of an impersonal divinity culminates in the 
veneration of symbols like the U M/a, and so in idolatry. Even when the devo- 
tion is to a personal god the ob^ct of veneration is not recess* rily an anthro- 
poreirphic image, for H might be a symbol nch at the tot to or a stone such 
uasXepoma. Thfl agnostic who has ham superior to faith in mawx*s and 
fttishc* is a rar<r veil An mdinstica to agnosticism among the intellectual 
elite of an age does not mean that churth-brib tease to ring congregations in. 
that Sunday black is not worn and that senroos are not endured even though 
they be long. Buddhism itself shows how the Buddha who ignored god did 
still sanction belief in gcdlmgs such as those who tenanted the Vajjiao ettiyas 

51. Ganoxy, ia OiUriMttekt ZAtekr#;. 14 : 41®. 

S2 ‘ locked, it rather looks as i! Haiti , generally fpcstoog, may have been 
partly the react *■) of the IriSan sard to. or again* die foreign invagkxu, Persian 
and Greek’ : Tasn. Crab m Sattna i ladia, *OS 
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and mjoin venexatkn of then. — and wry probably in the form of images.— 
ar.d alas permitted the p a c i n g of faith in hofy peaces such as tutkat whore 
waters ate sacred."** 

A more profitable line of enquiry would, therefore, seem to be that of 
determining how Buddhist faith expressed itaelf in Kulpture in the age when 
the Buddha came to be figured and worshipped The forms in which the 
Buddha is represented and the nofi/r in «4uch the representations are em- 
bodied are more likely to point to a valid s olu t io n than argument from ‘ first 
principles.' 

VI. The Cults Behind the Iuacs 

To determine whether images of a deity in human shape could not have 
been reulier in India than the contact with the Greeks and whether they could 
not haw been the forebears of the imapa of the Buddha, we have to chain 
an idea of the cults which by the age of Greek influence had already secured 
a vogue in Boddhiim and In the faiths in the mid* of which Buddhism arose. 
The earliest Buddhist remain* which arable us to get an insight into the variety 
and the character of those cults and of the m a nner in which the anthropo- 
morphic image came to be accepted a* an object of wonhip are the sculptures 
that adorn the BuddhUt stupas They are worthy of study for the light 
they throw directly or indirectly on the antiquity of the beiseft they illustrate. 

We need any little sheet the cults of the symbol, the rdic nnd the funeral 
mraind In Buddhism, for. the worship of Wheel and 'Nandipada over Chcle ' 
as symbols, of the Buddha's headless and begging bowl and bones at relic*, 
and of stupas as funeral mounds are «H o pe u sed so unambiguously In 
sculptures and In literary records that there it no mistaking thdr character. 
But Buddham is b y ^ n to hiit qJw from ilrnott the 

beginning of its history and they require to be traced and compared if their 
bearing on the genesis of the Buddha image is to be deurmkmd. 

A piece of sculpture from the Buddhist rtupa of Bharhut (Fig. 8:1) 
shows a platform under a ipreading tree and four animals an each aide. No 
god has stationed himself co the platform, but hit prerena is felt nene the 
lews for his being physically absent. An inscribed label calls it a representa- 
tion of ' the shrine at Migasammata where animals rejoice togetlm Tire 
shrine is not shown in the sculpture, r/x the cxJ of the shrine, but 
both the shrine and the god haw been snbdy sensed by the animals 
who have trooped in to pay their devoirs, and they were undoubtedly imagined 
in the scene by the sculptor. Ir. a recced piece of sculpture (Fig- 8 : 2). 
also from Bharhut. a tree and a pUtfonn under it are worshipped by two 
pairs of devotees, cce pair standing under the tree and another pair bowing at 
the platform : the only d iffe rence b et we e n this and the jaeviou* piece is that 
human beings are submitted m this for a n i m al s . No label is required to 
tell us that here too the presence cf a god hat to be felt and inferred. The 
platform in three two fmltttres may equally wdl represent a teat for the 
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ter laying oflerings upon for the deity, 
as a seal, at least for the purposes of 
within a canary or two of the Bharhut st 
res as a dhinity seated on a tew dais under 



winged deity or spirit to the left of the tree, in an attitude suggestive of vcnc- 
ratxxi. If the panel »u complete it would have contained a repetition of 
the tongue of flame and the winged codling to the nght of the trec 

Anc«her piece frwn the same place and of the sime date (Fig. 8 : 4 ) pic- 
tures a wheel on a pillar.— also protected by a great tongue of flam*.— being 
worshipped by two camels and two men who have ranged themselves on one 
side in single file. Thia piece too being broken like the other, the full panel 
wcuid have similarly shown a row of animal and human devotees on either 
side of the wheel on the pillar. The object in the middle of the group is a sym- 
bol,— a wheel,— which baring at an earlier stage in Indian thought come to be 
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a&scciated with ' righteouacs ' orDnanna. was adopted by the Buddhists to 
represent die doctrine of the Buddha. 

The three sculptures d epict i n g the woeship of a tree or of a tree with a 
platlorra at its loot (Fig. 8 : 1-3) may exemplify three diderent cults,— 
firstly a trec-cult in wfckk the tree itadf is the object of devotion beca u se of 
the bmefits it confers, saxodly a tree-spirit-cult m which the tree receives 
worship as the vaAle representation of an invisible spirit, and thirdly a 
haunt-cult in which the tree is adored. ac* because it is a tree nor becauw 
it represents a spirit, but because it is the milieu in which a deity chaws to 
appear or has appeared cow and again. Any • cent which a deity visits being 
iu haunt, a tree under which the deity promenades or seats itself is also one : 
die deity is neither the tree mil not a m a n if e sta t i on of the tree, and its 
association with the Uee need be no mere than ' terminable at will None 
of these mode* of repr^enting the tree is therefore exphat as to which of Uie 
three cults it esempfifict. We care** nwolve the dout*. for Bud dhi s m en- 
couraged all the three cults. The third of three pitas (Fig. 8. : 3) illuKrate* 
only one of the numerous variations cn the thane of the liaunt ; Uie winged 
being waa perhaps introduced to lay emphasis on the deity of the haunt 
having had so universal an appeal that m* even creations of the fancy were 
exempt from the urge to wortUp It The lateness of this piece tfiow also 
that the formula of picturing only the haunt co ntm o d to be in vogue even 
after the deity had one to be delineated in Ha hare*. 

But these pieces may also dspict what may be called a spot-culL They 
might have bun intended to represent, directly or remotely, the sanctity of the 
•pot at which the Buddha achieved enlightenment or from which he let the 
wheel of the Dharma rotlfcg. for three spots bean two of the holiest placre 
of Buddhism. Buddhism turaiata numerous proofs erf the popularity of the 
practice of vmrratir* spots at which dgniftcwrt everts occurred. We may 
dto by way of example the spot* where the Buddha was tern, where he had 
the first both, where in his Bight from the worldly life he halted his hone to 
take a last look at the capita] of the kingdom which hr was renouncing, where 
he cut off his hair and cast it oO, where a grasscutter gave him grass with 
which to make aseatatthcfoctofthetrre under which he achieved enlighten- 
ment. where cn Use enlightenment be sated himself and kept gaxing at the 
spot of that enlightenment, where he preached h* first sermon, where he 
converted Uruvela Kasrepo, where he taught his father, where on his return 
from the heaven of the thirty three gods to which he had gone to proclaim 
hit doctrine his right foot touched the earth, and where on his death his relics 
were divided ameng hk Wkarers for i ntrnna i t All there spots became in- 
vested with sanctity and memorials were raised at them all. Even in the days 
before the advent of the Buddha, when only Boddhas in the making were 
manifesting themselves, the practice was not unknown : stupas were erected 
at tfce spefo where a Bcdhi -sattva held a conversation and wherefrom he dis- 
appeared. Even spots that evoked unpleasant reccllootions acquired signi- 
ficance : Vattagamani-Abhaya. one of the kings of Ceylon, built a monastery. 
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the SflnAribna. on the spot where one of his qoeew had sera an indelicate act 
being enacted, and he built a r ot hpr at the sjxrt where, when fleeing from his 
Tamil antagonist*, he had received an insult We know that, in later time*, 
memorials were raised at a spot where a tiger was scabbed" and at another 
where a devotee severed his bead with his tatted and * got it back '.»• We 
are also told that a king, Narendra. who taught a hundred and eight battles, 
set up a temple on each battle hdd“ Thus, the spot where anything im- 
portant occurred became worthy of note and the *xx where any act of faith 
was enacted became sacred. But, how could the sanctity of the spot be deli- 
neated in sculpture ? How. far instance, was the sculptor to depict the hcli- 
ne* of the spot where the Buddha had achieved enlighten ment ? The Buddha 
could not have been shewn in the scene, for. to have dene so would have been 
to divert attention from the spot to the person. The most appropriate.— if not 
the cnly possible.— mode of depicting the spa as worthy of veneration waa to 
picture the tree itself, and probably to add a seat below and endcee it with 
a railing (is In Fig 8 : 3). The crJy practicable mode of indicating the 
spot from which the Wheel of (he Dharnn was art rolling by the Buddha it 
to depict a some in which the Wheel occupira pride of place (aa in Fig, 8: 4) : 
to depict the Buddha in the scene would be » c ryh t mr the Buddha ond to 
ignore the spot 

We have two other types of repreaentatkn (Pig. 8 : 5. 6) in which a 
symbol,— a * Nandijada over Circle ' here, -occupies the place of honour and 
receives veneration. A my simple pirn from Bodh Goya (Fig- 8 : 6) rfiows 
a 1 Nandipeda over Circle perched at the very edge of a scat, bang wor- 
shipped by a devotee on other aide. By way of contra* we hare a fine panel 
freer. Sanchi (Fig. 8 : 5) in which la shown a hugr tree with branches spread- 
ing far and wide but enctaard and. m soma measure. prMcctrd by a ahiine 
built around itratihefaotofthetrceisaaeatandinthe middle of the 
seat is the symbol of ‘ Ntndipada over Circle', and human worahippera stand 
on either side in the attitude of veneration Herr i« a combination of the 
two modes we have already come screws : a tree, a seat and a symbol ate 
all put together, and even a shrine it added. 

Yet another cult. — that of the 1 v e st igi u m ’ or ' trace ’.—4a known to have 
been accepted by Buddhism. TV tale of the Buddha going up to the heaven 
of the thirty-three gods to preach his creed and rearming to the terrestrial 
seme of hit ministry is illustrated in a panel at Bhaihet (Fig. 9 : 1) which 
shows a foot- print on the lowest rung of a triple ladder spanning heaven and 
earth and another font-print oo the top-most rang.— evidently, an abbreviated 
version of the kng journey,— and the ladder itself is set beside a shrine en- 
ckaing a tree and a dais below it. and all around a surging crowd of devotees 
stands adoring In this panel we have a ampler of a tree and a shrine, but 
the special feature is the ptcerex of the tot-print as an indication of the 
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Buddha having journeyed by the ladder. In aa*he panel (Fig. 9 : 2) from 
the same place, a platform.— or seat.— * shaded by an umbrdla. and the im- 
print of a pair of feet carved below the pfatfonn is clutched at by a king 




kneeling in the presence of a ho* of derates and the platform ibHf bran 
three imprint* of a hand incised cbaily on it The MSflgsm matut b not 
le« sacred than the tntifhm ptdit. and both are figured here at objects of 
worship.*" 

The sculptures we haw posed to reslew iDutfretc various cult* which arc 
found to have been accepted by Buddhism by even the age to which the 
early Buddhist monuments art aaatobfa. None of them it distinctly Bud 
dhitf and ncoe of them acquired to Buddhism a significance which it did 
not have in other Indian faitf* Uuddhur. must tfirrefore have acquired 
them by way of inheritance from thr earlier cultures of the land, including 
possibly thoec that had intruded, stayed and become domiciled. 



VII. CULT Ourcr KTWIKK AlXWAVTS 

'Use sculptures m which wt have found evidence of the acceptance by 
Buddhism of the cults ament genially in the oaustry are interesting for 
a srojnil reason aa well : they are cast in terms of an art formula which goes 
very far back in history.— many centuries before the Buddha. The formula 
relates to the iconic presentatxn of an object that has been adopted as the 
centre of a ciit The cult-obscct— be it a drvinrty or an object such as a tret 
or a symbol such as a whed.— is prominently placed to the middle of a com- 
position and it is flanked on either side by a beast or a man rendering venera- 
tion to it. A fine panel (Fig. 10) from an early Jain monument is an excellent 
illustration of this formula, which nay be called that of ' cult object between 
a Grants' The eeddesi Sri. or I - n i gra l stands as the central figure in a com- 
position m which Ictus buds and b/oswns. el e pha n t; raising wdl-filkd vessels 
with their trunks and emptying them on Use pride*, and birds peeking at 
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locus bath, arc presented in pairs but disposed sym m etrically on either side 
o f the goddess. 




F* ia 



The pattern occurs In ks simple* form in the piece freer) Bodh Gaya 
(Fig. 8 : 6) whkh shorn the Nandipada over Greta' being venerated by 
tiro adoranta. In the representation of ' the shrine at Migasammata where 
animals rejoice together* (Fig. 8: I) the animals are shewn divided, into 
two groups of four each, by the bitemnfaig tree and seat, but a rigid synv 
raetry la avoided by introducing two Ikma into the company of six deer and 
by nuking the liana turn away from the In* and the seat. The pattern ka 
abnoa obliterated when a number of cults are sought to be integrated, as in 
the scene from Sanchi (Fig. A : S). in which the cults of the spot, the haont. 
the tree and the shrine ere all brought together within the narrow confines of 
the composition, and yet it ia not difficult to see that the composition is but 
an elaboration of thia formula. 

The frequency with which the formula occurs in Buddhist sculptures 
incites us to ask wherefrom and when Buddhist ait obtained the formula. 
Wc have too few tpwiraena of the antecedent art of t he country to be able 
even to venture oo an explanation. Nor do we fare better when we turn 
to the sculptures thrnndves ter a peaa&t hypothesis. The various roulpturcs 
exhibiting the formula being but elaborations of a primary idea.— being but 
changes run on the basic modi .— it ia poaa&tc to start with an assumption that 
It may not be difficult to trace an evolution from the simple pattern to the com- 
plex cocnpcoit joo. The f atu , however, afford no foothold for the aaaumptioQ : 
indeed, the most complicated cample (Fig 8:5) is the earliest in point 
of date, and cne of the simplest (Fig 8 : 3) is coe of the two latest Nor 
is it to be assumed that the (-rotation sras D the direction of cither the 
adoption or the rejection of a symbol aa the middle term fa) the formula : the 
•Nardtjada over Grek' appears in the earliest of the sculptures (Fig 8 : 
5) and the wheel m cne of the latest. The sculpture which, to judge merely 
by ckwenese to a natural scene, would appear to be the earliest ia the 
one m which animals herd together under a tree (Fig. 8 : 1), but it docs 
not belong to the earliest period of Boddhfat art. The stages in which the 
simple motif of 'cult-object between adoranto' devdoped into the complex 
forms ilhwtratcd by our examples refuse to fall into a chronologkal sequence. 
This must be due to the stages having been worked out long before the 
dates of the examples which we have now befoe us. Every stage of evotaton 
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should haw Irit a legacy, and the iaJpUxs of Sa n chi. Bhaihut. Bodh-Gaya 
and Mathura, being the bars to the legacies. ®oiid have accepted than 
all and utilised them without regard to the ages of Hie i elective modes. 
This writer of modes b ec o m es thus the me* cogtnt tetoimooy we can have 
to the Buddhist sculptors haring taken over modes already ancient. 

But how much more ancient ? No answer by way of even surmise is 
possible unless we go very far back in time to the Hmppa age or we journey 
far off.— in space to western Asia and the abort* of the Mediterranean, and 
in time to the period of the early cultures of thoae regions. 

The motif of ‘cult cfcject between adorants' has an ancient history in the 
lands to the weat of India and the cults which are found expressed in the form 
are varied. 

A •Mesopotamian- sew! (FI* 11 : 1). lor instance, which to datable pro- 
bably earlier than about 3000 »X-. shows a the middle a pair of serpents 
entwined and rising high, and a small flower further up. and a goaf standing 
on either side of the serpents and iacmg them.** This pattern to • not purely 
decorative* : a the light of the culture of that are* and that period, the 
* group of animals and flowers * on the seal * appears as a consutent reference 
to the god of fertility •« But ewa this seal early as it u. present* the motif 
in ft complex fofm in wtuch dx ofnft&cntJj interest is made to compete 
vigorously with the rehgioas : the importance of the motif of the wimfiip 
of a symbol of divinity by a pair of animals to duritaged by that of two 
animals standing hack to back and to no pun car. Another cylinder seal 
(Fig. 11 : 2). from Uruk and of about the tame period, aeons to And room 
lor two places of honour and in each to locate a lulled; with a tree rising from 
iu crest : one of the tree* to worshipped by a pair of goats standing on rocky 
ground, and the other tree, located between a pair of **U landing back L> 
to worshipped by two other (cats that fail towards each other. Evidently 
the artist of the real felt that the wen ring of a wood scene of worship was 
sufficient amends lor the diridiar of inter* bctvren two scenes. A Milan - 
nian cylinder seal of about 1450-1400 BA. (Fig. 11 : 3) incorporates three 
distinct designs, each of which, however, is an example of the formula : a 
wheel raised upen a pole to supported.— rather, worshipped.— by a pair of 
devotees : a divinity from wlxae face tur? forth beams of light to worshipped 
by a pair of winged boasts : a tree to worshipped by a pair of animals lying 
prone. This seal famishes a coodso illustration of the variety of designs that 
had sprung from the original pattern. A bird and an animal are also found 
in the seal, tut we are unable to associate them with one or other of the three 
patterns to explain their occurring where they do A signet ring, from Crete 
and almost of the same period (Fig. 11 : 4). thows a column standing high 
between regardin' liens. The column, being hung with sacral scarves, is pro- 
bably the rep r esen tation of a deity. A fine seal again from Crete and of 
equal antiquity (Fig. 11 : 5). depict* a * rocky peak * on which a * aoddeas 
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attacked to the divinity that they impede an themselves the :olc of watdifal 
guard tarn. 

Even the eaelwst of the* seats shewn that the artid did not motoit him- 
self always with one pattern : he pat in more than one pattern, — there being 
three patterns in one «aL Often he made the second and third patterns 
almost equally important with the tint in point of design, but they were not 
all equally significant. There were occaskcaUy dements in the design which 
did not fit into the pattern or patterns. The reugioos basis of at least the 
principal design * indisputable. The central figure m the pattern may be a 
tree, a pillar, a wheel on a pole, an entwined pair of serpents or a divinity 
or other object which had a religious significance. 

That the* western teals bear de sig n s which resemble those an the Indian 
flculptures we have been considering (Figs. 8, 10) it obvious. In the seals 
» well *» in the sculptures the cult cbyat* include divinities. Urn pillar* 
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meant of tracing bade the history of the cults and of the formula we have 
been studying. A chronological journey backward lrcen Buddhist sculp- 
tures and preMiurytB terra oreta takes us through century upon century 
without bringing any antiquities to our view, and as wc keep journeying wc 
low step by step such hopes as we m ight have had of coming acre® analogues 
to the cults and the formula. None the less, we do not go ultimately dis- 









CULT OBJECT BETWEEN ADORANTS 



appointed, lor at about 2600 bc *t meet ibe material remains of the culture 
of llarappa and we get at least as tmdt as we could have hoped for. 

At Harappa, amcog r em ain s attributable perhaps to the age to which 
better known antiquities belong, a bowl was found cove ins a funeral jar, 
and a band of xenrs painted c«i the bowl mdudes two that are almal identi- 
cal. In the more im portant of them ‘a human figure with a bird’* beak 
and wavy lines rising from his head ' and h ol din g * a bow arrow in his left 
hard * has taken hold of two * bovine ' a n i m als, one standing on either side of 
him and «d» facing the other, and he has ‘ aeoited them by the neck with 
ropes held in his hands and under his fcH * (Fig. 12)A» We do not know 
enough of the culture to be able to decide whether this human figure re- 
presents a divinity, but it is not unlikely that the cocnpouticm txmfonm to the 
formula of ‘cult object between adoranU*. o* to another formula, similar 
at leant in certain respects, which, aptly c all e d the motif of 1 hero subduing 
beasts Is very ccsnmn in the art of western Asia. 

But unambiguous example* of the former formula have come from 
Mohenjo-Daro. On an amulet found there (Fig. 13 : 1), a human figure 



seated on a pedestal is flanked <m either tide by a figure, now indatincl with 
wear, which may be a human being or a god ending with a serpentine tail or 
may be a kneeling suppliant and a cobra behind him in a similarly suppliant 
pose. On another amulet iron that place, which is perhaps from the same 
mould, we have a similarly seated human figure in the midtfle and. on either 



39. See now Vats. £«c*v-twwj at Umax*. 307-« : 62 (lb). Compare alw 
the repo in this painting with the cord* m Fig. 11 : *. It may be worth while 
addng ourselves whether they wrved wa- Oa r tarpowt. 
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side, a kneeling worshipper with a taper* rising behind." In the teal from 
(he same place which has become fscaxii for depicting Siva as ‘ Lord of 
Cattle’ (Fig. 13 : 2) in the Harappa culture, Siva appears in the middle 
and the cattle are divided into two groups and ranged on either aide of hint 
with a rough approximated to symmetry. The symmetry is emphasised 
not only by the deposition of the deer in the pedestal and by the balance 
of the curves of the headgear, but also by the god bemg seated m a manner 
that brings out the bilateral symmetry of the human figure with startling 
effect. In these three objects we ned What we misled in the pointed scene 
from Harappa.— the sugpsiron that tfw human being in the middle is in all 
probability a pSKnabty with superhuman powers. And. in these three we 
find that the rupeihuman bang campus pride of place between devotees 
ranged cn either aide. 

In the search tor possible Indian precedents (or the employment of the 
formula of ‘ cult object between adonnts’ we have omr across example* 
in the Harappa culture which conform strictly to the formula. But all of 
them exhibit a human bgure as the intermediate term, whereas in the Bud- 
dhist sculptures which we have so far studied (Fig. 8) the place of honor r 
is either vacant or hi occupied by a symbol, and not by a human being. If 
wc could point to compositions ta Buddhist sculpture, or in the art contem- 
porary with K, in which a human figwic court at the middle term in the 
formula we may have tome reason tor aMuming the descent of the Buddhist 
specimen Iron the earrplrs frond in the Harappa culture. 

Such sculpture* are very popular in carty Buddhism : for instance, the 
lustration of Sri or I.ahsml. tx premad in the form now popularly known at 
Umt of Gaja Lakvm (Fig. 10). is am of das mo* oosnmon scenes depicted 
in the mwmmmts of the Buddhists, not to mention those of other Indian 
wets. 

In KulpCura that show the Buddha addressing a cravrorac of dis- 
ciples assembled to venerate him. the devotees are often ranged so symmetri- 
cally on either side of him that H looks as if the tnmposHioo of the groups was 
deliberately planned to eoo<otm to the formula we have been considering. 
Two pieces of sailpture. one from Arnaravati (Fag. 15 : 2) and another from 
•Gandhara- (Fig. 15 : 1) are fairly good example* of the application of the 
formula to the rendering of emenurw* of diviplrw Such doubts as may still 
linger are dispelled when we lock at the bases of these two sculptures : in the 
piece from Gandhara the wheel lifted aloft between the pair of r^ardaitdw* 
emphasises the character of the design.— the adherence to the formula.— and 
in the example Irom Arnaravati the synmetrical placing of the recumbent d«r 
serves, even in the absence of a symbol between them, to make it dear that 
die group of precept oc and pupils is fashioned cn the basis of the formula 
In another scene from Arnaravati (Fit 15 : 4) the Buddha is not depicted 
as seated cn the throne in the middle, but the composition » so obviously on 
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the lines of the formula that the throne or the Wheel exalted cn the pillar 
is likely to be mistaken to be the object of vencranoa appearing as they do to 
occupy the centre of the picture. 

This cult of a human figure between adarama has therefore to be traced 
back to the Harappa culture, it being the only antcccvto.t Indian culture in 
which we find it to appear, unless it be that it is jxwsible to show that other 
cultures intervened and that the borrowing was from cat or other of them. 

VIII. Furor Pkckptoi to Image 

It is dear that even the earliest material remains of Buddhism esUb- 
lish that within three centuries of the Buddha the Buddhists accepted 
quite a number of cults and that they also mixed them up varkmtly and 
inextricably. Buddhist piety expressed itself is various forns,— In terms 
of quite a number of cults.— but none of them has a foundation In the funds 
mentnl tenets of Buddhism. It is dtfhcult to tee how the cult ol the tree 
or of the haunt, (or instance, could be related to the eketrines propounded 
by the Buddha, especially when wr tntmbei that in them there was no basis 
for faith So any divinity. Indeed, it is by no means easy to reconcile the 
non deist ic way of life preached by the Buddha with faith in a divinity's 
footprints. None of these cola was. however, peculiar to Buddhiim. 
They were all current in India much earlier and (here can be little doubt but 
that Buddhism was not able to mope lion the Undmcis of the environment 
in which it grew up. A few at lease of them could be traced bade to t>* Harap- 
pa culture. The cult of the itttlgtmm pstfu appears to have had a place in 
the Harappa culture." The tree cult was certainly known at Harappa as in 
the amulets thawing the trees in rWlmg (Fig. 7 : 5. 6). and in the lands 
far to the »r»t of Harappa. more than two millennia before the Buddha, 
though it might not have had there an the signifleatioo it had in India. In 
the western teals the tree may not indicate anything more than a tree-cult : it 
may not also incorporate the spot and the haunt cuha u the Indian sculp- 
tures teem to do At any rate, there being no reason to believe that in 
western Asia the foot of the tree became a retreat for meditation-** it did 
in India, as will be alluded to presently**— the haunt cult could not have 
already risen In western Asia in a form that could have suggested the Indian 
analogues. The growth of a special significance of a motif in India should 
not, however, blind us to the original similarity. Many of the other cults 
were known in wed Asia and further west coe millemrem at lout before the 
Buddha. They had even been jumbled up by then as badly almost as in 
early Buddhism. For example, the panel ibowmg a symbol, the platform on 
which it is placed, the tree under which platform and symbcf stand and the 
shrine within which they are all mckard (Fig. 8 : 5), recalls to mind, in 
scene measure, the syncretism of cults found in the Cretan seal (Fig. 11 : 5) 
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of a worshipper nuking dxianx not cnly U) the goddess who is the primary 
abject of devotion but aho to the hiD.— the spot.— on which the goddess 
stands and to the shrine imo which she may ceremoniously retire. The simi- 
larity extends even further : in the Cretan seal two lions have taken their 
stand on either side of the sacred hill and the goddess, not only as adorants 
but abo as protecting guardians, jus as in the Mathura sculptures (Fig. 8 : 
& 4). great tongues of fire leap up on either side to prottet the tree or the 
wheel. All through the two millennia before the Buddha these cults were in 
western ar. expressed.— frequently, but not necessarily or exclusively.— in terms 
of the formula, ‘cult object between adorants'. Divinities m human shape 
were also among the middle ’tertt' in the fomula In Jain art as In the 
Buddhist, the various cults were often represented in conformity with the 
formula. The presumptions naturally anse that every form in which Bud- 
dhist piety expresses itself may he traced back to pre-Buddhistic sources, 
that every cult known to prr Buddhistic India would have survived into Bud- 
dhism unless antagonistic to it and that there oiks would have expressed 
themselves in terms of the formula. 

If. therefore, the cult of the anthropomorphic image was not unknown in 
India before the days of Buddhmn the ptautrprion would be justified that 
it too would have wirvived into Boddhhm and even found expression in terms 
of the formula. 

The origin of the cult of the anthiopcerorphic image in India has been 
much debited. Cut there can now be no dcubt. after the discovery of images 
such as that of Seva as Pampati in the Harappa culture, and of the discovery 
that the Mother is represented in the tens outs figurine* of pre-Mauryan age 
found at indent sire* like Mathura that the aiB was widely waived in pre- 
Buddhistic India. At stoat the time of the rise of Buddhism it is known 
from Paoiru that at least Indra, Agni. and 4it (or Ukttm) of the Vcdic 
pantheon were represented in human form, aid there cods and goddesses were 
ideas pictured in human shape. A temple to Kuos and anothrr to Pradyurrna 
were in existence at Bnmagar about 100 ac. and a third to Safikaraaoa and 
Knoa was in ct h tcncc at Ghasnnril in the stand century ■C." A temple at 
Mora Is stated definitely, in the seemd half of the first century R.C. to have 
enshrined the images of Kroa and the five Ptadava brother** 4 The images 
in there tempks having had to be representations of men who from heron had 
gradated into deities were inevitably in human shape. The coins of the 
Rushan* issued almost immediately thereafter bore representations of Siva in 
human form. Thus, anthropomorphic images were in general use as represen- 
tation* of not only ancient divinities such as Siva, but tiro of other divinities 
arisen from attractions and ideas, such as Indra. Agni and 6ri. and from a 
hero like Kr»a. «ho *» identified with another ancient divinity. VifQB. As 
it is co!y slowly and gradua ll y that weft cages could have coenc into vogue, 
they must have been fairly ancient by the days of the Buddha. 
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So, the worship of the Buddha in an image in the human form could be 
as old as the beginning of Bai rihisn .— the antecedent indigrocus cults fur- 
nishing the incitement to the adoption of the anthropomorphic cult. But, no 
image of the Buddha appears in the two or three centuries i mmed ia t ely after 
him.— in those very centuries in which the outlines of his figure and the linea- 
ments of hU face should have been fresh in the memory. One cult alone out 
of the numerous pre-Buddhist* cults,— that of divinity ki human form,— hu 
not been accepted by the Buddhists of the days of Sanchi and Bharhut. This 
itself is a phenomenon that requites explanation. 

But another circumstance equally demands explanation. The Buddhists 
of about a century after Sanchi and Bharhut accepted and utilised that cult 
gladly and within a short span of time the cult rue into general and swift 
popularity and attained to a P.ne perfection. 

The problem stands out quite starkly. Why was the cult o! divinity 
In human shape, which appears to have been accepted generally in India in 
even the days of Sanchi and Bharhut. rejected by the Buddhists of that age. 
and why was it accepted without denair, and cvm enthuwastir.lly. by the 
Bod (touts in the spaa of a century (run then ? 

The panel showing the Buddha s journey to the heaven of the thirty- 
three gods (Fig 9 : 1) is content with drptftmg his foot-praU and it refrains 
studiously from portraying him. Similarly, prim* of his feet only arc 
carved to the pand to which a ktog wonhips him (Fig. 9 : 2), and 
a likenres of him is deliberately avoided. This is surprising, (or the sculptoss 
of these pieces, having been fairiy dene m tuna to the Buddha, should have 
had no great difficulty to getting at adequate portraits of him.- whether pic- 
torial or verbal. In any event, they should have had some traditional report 
of his rhyucai appearance. The failure to picture the Buddha mu* there- 
fore be treated as a positive refusal to drtkwata him as he should have born 
to life. He must by then have become so bofy that all that could be allowed 
fo be pictured of him wss the imprint of his holy hands or holier feet To 
three sculptors be must have been a divtony whom it was impoMible.-or 
probably, improper, —to delineate in the human dupe as he had Inanr a 
god and could no hega be anceived of as a human bra®. The Buddha 
must have already become a god to ha doaplei and devotee*. We expect a 
portrait but we get only a foot-prist This transformation of a * divine 1 into 
a divinity is the result of the abcnndk® devotion.-«he Bhakti-of the da 
dpJea to the great teacher : a mere person has been elevated by Bhakti into 
a divinity. The Buddha became a deity much to the way to which Ritna and 
Knoa had become before him and the Christ became after him. 

Did the Buddha, then, lose his sanctity or fall from the status of a 
divinity when, to about a century thereafter, he came to be figured in sculp- 
tures ? 

The case of the Vfpji chief. Knoa. draer vq eompanwn. Long anterior 
to the Buddha, he started as a hero, and probably afco as a teacher, having 
preached the O hatavad Gild, but the great devoticn of his adherents elevated 
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A symbol, however, is math le* atrraaire than a human figure as an 
object of veneration and the average Buddhkt must have pined tor a divinity 
in human shape, -all the n»re so when he found anthropomorphic images 
popular with these of hi* neighbours who profrwd other faiths The Buddha 
had no belief in the efikacy of ritual : not cnly did he ignore iius such as 
sacrifice and prayer but he silently dacouraged alao every act that might be 
called religious. All this time the tendency to evolve a divinity tor Buddhism 
was growing stronger and the Buddha was being transited into a God by 
thr bhakti. — devotion.— of his adherents ‘ TTir TathSgata' becomes ‘an in- 
coi potation of Dhamra and ‘ the Dhareru even daims the worship which 
is the lot of the Brahman ir. the Upanisadt •« The Tathagata becomes alio 
the incorporation of the Brahman and he comes to be ‘ not cnly the Dhamma 
but also the Brahman The Brahman of Yedic culture had already hern 
identified with Viwu or Siva,— as the sectaries choar.— and that Brahman 
had been represented in tmagr* of Vijou and Siva. There was therefore no 
reason why Brahman at understood by the Buddhists should not be repre- 
sented by an image of the Buddha 

The logical position* that the Buddha cculd be treated as a divinity and 
Hut that divinity could be visually expressed in terra of an image were thus 
reached, but the lack of ««***■» for God-head in the teaching of the 
Buddha still pmented the Buddha bong shorn as a divinity in human form 
Scenes from his life were pictured in Use marvrikus sculptures of Sanchi, but 
he himidf was not depreted. evtn though hn present* had to be shown If the 
•erne ww to be mtefligWe Only symbols spoke to Ida piesmc*. and it ir 
probable that the N'andipada over WhreJ or Lotos, which occurs frequently 
at Sanchi, was, as we shall see lowsr down" intended to represent him sym- 
bolically. 

As time rolled on. tte memory of the perron of the Buddha receded into 
the shadows twt the personality of the Buddha advanced into the limelight, 
adorned with the halo of the identifkatwn of the Buddha with Brahman. The 
Buddha became a divinity who had to be worshipped modi like the other 
manifestations of Brahman at Vrwu and Siva were. But the human form 
had not to be fictitiously imposed on this Brahman, for it had had that form 
in its character as the human Buddha. So. an idol of the Buddha could be 
achieved in h» own image. Thus, the Buddha came at last br his own : in 
the sculptures of about a cenciry after the mca naits of Bharhut and Sanchi 
he was represented in the human Iona of which by the wortrirgs of Bhakti he 
had been for a time deprived- 

Bhakti was tco petent an inffoencr to be escaped even by thou- who 
would not willingly recognise God. It transmuted even the Buddha into an 
image in the human form, though it had to take a devious course by synibolls- 
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ing the leaching of the Buddha and exalting it into an idol and then deposing 
the symbol-idol and polling in its place the anthregwmorphic image 



IX. The Image in ns Setting 

Had the Buddha image materialised under Greek influence it is most 
likely to have done bo in a form that was su b sta nti ally Greek and also in a 
setting that was at least partially Greek. 

Let us fim lock at the setting in which the Buddha image appears. A 
very suggestive piax of sculpture comes Iran Amamvau (Fig. 15 : 4). It 
presents a gor gears scene A throw stands majestically in the centre : cushions 
are laid on to makr it soft : a pillar rises behind and bears a ' Nandipsda over 
Circkf half way up and a huge wbtd on top : some devotee* sit around 
worshipping him and others stand waving fly -whisks. Obviously, the sculpture 
depicts a scene in the life of the Boddha. who was conceived of as an emperor 
in Buddhism. The Boddha. however, is not on the throne. Wc arc left 
wondering that there tank) have been such elaboration of the scene when 
the throw was allowed to be vacant."* Bet down below we have a pair of 
feet placed on a fcoMtcoL and they are represcnUd, not as imprints of feet, 
hut as feet that had been severed just above the ankle Had they been mere 
imprints wc would be free to assume that the sculpture pictures a leave from 
which the Buddha had just depsited Bat they are repromted almost as 
feet sawed ofl a little above the ankle Had the Buddha already vacated Uie 
throne the devotees would not be plying fly whisks and the pair of feet would 
not be where they are. So we have to coadedr flat the pure represents, not 
a stage when the Buddha, having taken his seat on the throne and impresred 
the print of has feet on the loot stall, had vacated it but the siagr when the 
Buddha is actually sitting on the Ihiuot-ehr feet up to the ankle being rs- 
prewturd and the rot of the figure omrttrd It is but too obvioua that this 
piece belongs typological! y to a staff when the image of the Buddha had mate- 
rialisrd tsit the sculptor was still dsundiwd to permit the image to establish 
itself as an cbj«* of worslup So, he rfreted a compromise between live 
tendencies to rrprrwent the Buddha in his own bkmets and to omit his figure 
altogether : the design * defined y transitional in type. Yet. it incorporates a 
number of ci.lts.-4he cults of the symbol and the vestige snd the haunt and 
that of the feddha as emperor, and at the same tunc the cuh of the image. 
Ncne of these cults had a rogue among the Greeks in a form in which it 
could have brer, takoi over by Buddhism. 

These sculptures come from stupas, and the stupas themselves aie the 
most cogent proofs of the ■ntfgratkn of a variety of cuhs in a form that 
denies Grtek influavre. A srtpa represents the funeral mound cult primarily, 
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but it incorporates a number of other cults as well Buddhism started with a 
predilection for the holy spot, the Buddha himself having appointed four 
place*.— the spots of his birth, his enlightenment, hi* preaching of the faith 
and his decease.— a* spot* to which the faithful should rake pilgrimages, but 
it waned with the rapid growth of the stOpa in popularity. This growth was 
in large measure due to the stupa cult taking over other popular cultB as 
well— the relic cult, for a relic was generally imbedded in it. the spot cult, for 
the place chceen was usually by a fi cti o n associated with an incident in the 
life of a Buddha or a disciple of his, the vimlna cuh. fer it cm designed as 
an edifice or it grew into coe. and the symbol cult, for H became itself the 
object of worship, whether as representing the doctrine of impermanence or 
that of rnrvioa. The integration of cult* which the popularity of the stOpa 
achieved and crystallised into permanence was itself the cause of the decay 
of the cults integrated : they lost their individuality and to they degenerated 
into mere ornamental appendages to the stflpa. 

A close parallel ia furnished by the development of the Hindu temple. 
Innumerable are the holy places to which pdgnmagrs are made by the Hindu, 
even though no shrines of sanctity stand on tl*cm The generally accepted 
forms of pilgrimage, down even to the time of the cempositiao ol the Maki 
nkbata. seem to have been these to kxtra (sacred spots) and to tlrtkai 
( sacred waters), while temples seem to have had no attraction. Even to this 
day devotees all over Iodia deem it essential to make a pdgiimage to Brndl- 
vans and Gcfcula, places ateodated intimately with (hr early life of Knot, 
avatar of Vfrru and teacher of the Bkageukl (Mi. the great scripture, 
but their sanctity ia doe. not to any temple built there, but to then having 
I wen the spots where the avatar had sported himself. TV coining of the 
temple into Importance has. In portions of India, tended to obKure the Im- 
portance of the kutra and the ttrtka and anarqueotiy of the holy haunt as 
well. Indeed, m South India, though the better known of the temples were In 
aU probability built on spots that had cone to V considered holy, the temple 
ha* wiped out the memory of the Inly spot and (he holy haunt. The *wth 
Indian devotee who makes a pilgrimage to Bmdivana and Gokula has almost 
a shock when he finds that no great temple Kinds in thoee ksttrn and he is 
even inclined to coodude that the northern Hindu lades faith. This is to 
fail to understand the character of the temple. A temple. Haya. is a complex 
of a number of cults. It has grown round the cults of the idol. -the represen- 
tation of a mere symbol— and of the image. -the reflection of a divinity In 
an animal or a human shape It has adopted the cult ol the kittra by locat- 
ing itself at a spot which was already holy or was made weird by being 
specially consecrated. It has abawbed the cuh of the haunt a* well, for the 
fcjebfl is often a part of a milieu or scene in which a divinity has manifested 
hirraelf. It has absorbed the exit of the tinkc by providing a sacred pond 
in front of it k> that the devotee may bathe in it and wash himself of his Bina. 
It has taken over the cuh of the rimarc (edifice) by Hidf becoming a great 
structure. 
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But the i n tegration of cults led to different results in Brahmanism and in 
Buddhism. The temple absorbed many cults but the whole complex stood 
subordinated in significance to the image which was the centre of interest. In 
Vianu temples the icon was anlhopcmorphie. the image being treated as itself 
an avatar of Vi*ou. and in Siva tonpla the icon was a symbol, the liuga. Both 
image and symbol were placed in the s an ctum sxiKtomm of the temple and 
adoration was paid to the icon.— the temple and the other concomitants deriv- 
ing their sanctity from their coosritutin* the setting for the icon. All other 
cult* become subordinate to that of the icon. The ampa. on the other hand, 
owed its sanctity to its being either commemorative or funereal and not to any 
icon placed in attodatkn with it Some symtwls were of axirse among the 
sculptures carved and set up in the eupa. but they were ornaments of. ox 
pointers to. the faith. While they made the stflpa attractive they did re* make 
ft adorable. Such veneration as was shown to the stbps was in iu own right 
at mound and not aa edifice bowing the deity. 

The stflpa as mound had no mere than a limited appeal to the popu- 
lace. for. ft could nor be the cmtrr of elaborate ceremorual. The ritual 
cbternd in temples has moddkd itself closely on the practices of royal 
courts, on the principle that the lord of creation should be surrounded by 
at least that amount ot cemnonial that the temporal ruler receive*. Where 
anthropomorphic Images were the objects of worship the ceremonial of courts 
was easily a«JW. for the image had merely to do duty for the king, but 
where only the Mgt or other symbol we mwratrd tlw ceremonial could not 
be utilised directly. But m even tU tonpta tn which the image imulled in 
the holy of hdiee was anthropomorphic the fan ritual of royal courts coild 
not to adopted, tor. ruch emmemab as surround the king granting audience 
to great concnune* of hie sublets or the km* going out shunting or making 
royal progress could not be reprod u ced in the temple, for the imarc, being 
permanently installed in the holy of holla, could not be taken out in proces- 
sion. The principal image had therefore to be supplemented by i msecs In 
human shape that could go stout The device of the peripatetic image was 
thus adopted not only in those temples m which the image fn the sanctum 
sanctorum was in human shapw fart also m these in which it was a symbolic 
representation, and the peripatetic images were made to receive all the 
honour* appropriate to royalty. The ritual of tempos has therefore had the 
effect of bringing the anthropomorphic image into even those temples in which 
divinity is represented in symbolic form. The *flpa. however, could not be 
the centre of such a ritual, for it mold by no meant adopt the role of king, 
temporal or spiritual The symbols iasoriated with it might have been 
turned to the same account to which peripatetic images were put, but the 
result would not have been happy, fee the enthusiasm that would te raised 
by the king lumstlf granting public audience amid scarcely be evoked if his 
sword or umbrella were sent to tfa? audience hall. The stflpa could not 
therefore catch the popular imsginatim 2> effectively as the temple, unless 
it helped to create a divinity who axUd fc n e ri o n as king spiritual. But. 
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while the Buddha could play with the notice of his being emperor, and his 
devotees could enjoy him in that rote as w«U. a worship oi him as a divinity 
should have been rested cm spiritual chars. It is therefore in his other 
character. -that of a person of reiig«v — that he could come to be wor- 
shipped. 

The setting in which the image of the Buddha appears is wholly indigen- 
ous and seems to owe rahing to Greek influence. 

X. Tkt Comknt or the luxe* 

If the setting in which the image oi the Buddha originates it not Crock, 
neither do the forms of the images in which the Buddha is deified betray 
traces of Greek influences except in the style of workmanship. The dross 
and the jewellery are Indian and so are the postures, even in the images of 
the Gsndhars school in which the (otesgn influence was most potent. 

The Buddha was generally presented in three distinctive characters,— 
as prince or kina as monk, and as preceptor. There rotes are but reflections 
ol the phases of hit life : no Greek md if enters into them 

The ropirrenutioos we have of him a pvmce or long ar monk cannot 
be said to be either bared on or copied from Gnek modrk. Even if tl* 
nmilnrity to the Greek Apollo which has bean mggtced by some authorities 
u well-founded and cculd be accepted as evidence of a copying of the ix-prc 
■rotation of a Greek king, it is yet not easy to rfww that the similarity could 
be traced to the days ol the origin of the Buddha image : in nil probability 
the resemblance arosa in the period when Gandhan art was in the closest 
ccntact with the art of the parent country The smulnity cannot rerve to 
substantiate an origin in Greek models or m Greek modes of thought. 

How completely indigenous the concept of the image of the Buddha is 
may be seen from a comkkratkn of the bain and the origin of the data of 
images in which he is shown propounding his Dhanna. Many of there 
images are of the Gandhare school, and yet their trotimooy is unequivocally 
again* the theory of Greek inspiration 

A very cuinmxi type of the Buddha image, as evolved in that ichool, 
is that of a seated Buddha-seated sometimes under a tree,— pUring his 
right band on a "bed which is often mounted on a pillar and is flanked by 
a doer on either side. The Boddh* explanaticm of this type S that it thows 
the Buddha setting in motion the Whed which is Dhanna.— a symbolical mode 
of saying that the Buddha proerulgated his teaching, thr Dliaima.— and that 
as it was done for the first time in a Deer Park : the tree represents the park 
and the Whed runs between a pair of deer. But it it diflfcult to see why 
the wheel that has just to start an its way should be shown mounted oa top 
of a pillar : it must tuntfde down from the pillar bdore it can start cm its 
career. It is not placed among the deer through wbren it has to run, but it 
Hands exalted above them. Often, the tree is a* depicted : the absence of 
Uk tree diacxiates the incident from the park. Another puole is a nandipada 
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there (is) the pH of immortality Having obtained enlightenment by 
medilatioo at the loot ol the Tree o l Wisdom. the Baddha had become com 
pctcr.t to be a preceptor. Ice. in early India the preceptor pai excellence 
one who. having gone through a ngorcus auric ol awitemplatian. had be 
come a yogi- So, there was a purpose in depicting the Buddha a-- acate 
under a tree. 

The two deer flanking the nandipada over lotus (Fig. 15 : 1) are com 
pDnents in a composition that conforms to the pattern of ' cult -object trtww 
adorants'. They occupy much the same position at that of the deer tha 
have ranged Ihrmaelva on either aide ‘the shrine at Migatammata 
(Fig. 8 : 1). The ‘ thru* ' was a * haunt ‘ ol a man or a divinity, and if th 
man or divinity was depicted symbolically in the haunt, this piece of sculp 
tore would represent exactly what the other piece does represent.— a worship 
ful symbol between deer. The nandipada over ktut and between deer may 
therefore be but the symbol of some man or some divinity whom the Bud 
dhoti revered. 

We have found that the deer occur in wxnea replanning the first pro 
mulgaticm of the doctrine by the Buddha.— fliat is, in sour* in which I* I 
shown Initiating the world into his doctrine In representations ol Daktiitfl 
mflrti. Siva as the Preceptor who taught the Dharms to four prat rcto.— 
a pair of dm la show at the fcet. When a boy. Brflhmaaa or Kwtriyu 
sent to a preceptor and uid. * 1 have coo* hither tor the sake ol student 
ship the preceptor initiated him into studentship. , an»ngrd for him* 
'skin as an outer garment- and chimed mar.tr as among which was om. 
which uid. ’ May MU tuck up thy garment that thou mays! study the Veda 
for the sake of insight and bdid and of not lorgrttmc what thou hast lemnt 
for the sake of hnlmoa and holy lustre The skin was that of a block 
antelope lor a BrShiruoa and of a spotted dm lor a K*atiiya” To thi 
day every Brthntaoa boy in south India to invested with 1 the sacred Ihread 
at his initiation and a bit of the skm of a Mack antelope to tied to the thread 
obviously in tokrr of an observance of the ancient ritual of clothing the 
pupil in deer-skin. This cannot be merely a formal assumption of a ditw 
which might have bon ‘ the natural gaimen: of the eariy Vedic Indian 7 
for the pupil, at the coodusion ol the coune of study to which he had vowed 
himself, had soieimly to discard the skin o I the antelope : n he would no 
have had to cast it off if it was the dothiog which he had to wear through 
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out lift The youth who become* a disciple and wears the skin of the ante- 
lope i* assured that he chains the splendour that results from the acquisi- 
tion of sacred knowledge {brakma-xreaiant™ 

The deer seems thus to be dosdy associated both with the assumption 
of pretrptonhip.— for. while the deer be at the feet of DakwftmOrti and In 
Lhe bases of smlptures of the Buddha they do not appear a: the feet of the 
initiate*,— and with the mraaricn iaelf,— for it is at the initiation that the 
pupil n invested with the deer skin. So the dec seem to symbolise the ini- 
tiation. In Tantnc doctrine, 'he who tfen a dec* in sacrifice ‘gains sal- 
vation (nttkaa)', while 'he who offers a he-gost becomes a good speaker, he 
who offer* a sheep becomes a poet, he who often a buffalo gams wealth, he 
he who oflen a man gaica great wealth and eight kind* of the highest occult 
powers* Salvation being the end of which initiation it the means pro- 
vided by the preceptor, the significance of deer in TarJiic doctrine too is that 
of initiation into the faith. 

&. in the sculptures depicting the Buddha Barling the wheel on its 
course the deer seem to be present because die seme » one in which tlw 
Buddha anna the role of preceptor and. accepting all men for pupil*. ini- 
tiates them into hit Dhama. The den are aot irrelevant m these sculptures 
but their significance it different from the one commonly accepted : tiny 
indicate the character of the scan,— tbs initiation toto the Dharmn.— and 
"* its locals,— the Dev Parte The story of the Deer Parte must haw arisen 
in days when either the significance of the deer was forgotten or the affinity 
with the Vedlc culture which they Milled to was sought to be blurred. 

The image of the Buddha tun®* the Wheel M thus an image of him in 
the role of Yog! and preceptor. The scene of the turning of the Wheel is 
that of the initiation of mankind into the Dharma. The deer «me set on 
either side of the Wheel, in ccnfcwmity with what was thm an ancient and 
well-accepted formula in India.-the placing of a cult-ob)ect bcSwerr. 
adoranta. 

The preceptor is nest only to Cod, in every Indian faith : the man of 
religion must (eel the highest derotxe) fbhakti) for his guru (preceptor) 
as for God'-'. So when the Boddhuts had idenrifiecl the Buddha the great 
Preceptor with Brahman and had at long last derided on depicting him in 
an image it is not surprising that they chose to represent him ta the cha- 
racter of preceptor. An image in any character closer to a divinity would 
have been, at that sage, too open a uegatxxi of the Buddha’s silence in 
regard to God, 

TIub type of image had. however, been a nffd paO d many centuries ear- 
lw a: Mctoijo-Daro It occurs in a simple fom in a seal in which a 
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three-faced god h presented in Yccic pore (Fie. 14 : l) and in another seal 
where it b dcubtful il the £ixl has nxxc than one 'are’ 1 . The similarity 
between these Spires and the images of the Buddha in a yoga stance is not 
evidence foe anything more definite than that of the antiquity of the nances 
of yoga. But tlw image occurs in a fuller verson in the Siva-Pa-cpati teal 
(Fig- 13 : 2) which thaw* a human figure endowed with three faces and 
garnished with a horn-crown and seated as a yogi on a pedestal in which are 
carved two deer * regardant \ Thk it very nimbi to the images of the 
Buddha at the bases of which deer are carved. -agreeing in the pc** and in 
the symtalbra. Had a wheel been found between the deer below the fieure 
of Pawpati. the image ce the seal would hare been a lineal a replica of the 
Buddha turning the Wheel but the failure to pUre the Wheel between 
the deer it compensated lor by seating the Yogi between two group* 
of animal* The similarity of the Pafcpan image with drer below to the 
image of the Bnddba with derr b the pcdetUl it too close to be missed easily. 
The similarity extends also to the anient of Use two images if tfre-Pafeipati 
it a preceptor and in due course become* Srea DikpcamQm. the Buddha 
alto it a preceptor and in a ihort while becoema a preceptor-god. 

The Yogi at a god and aa a preceptor-god and at the middlr term in a 
formula that was as much rehgsout at ironic wat well established in the 
lliiapi* culture. Some twenty lour centurka later the taire character re- 
appears in Buddhist art in the tame trning.-4ne and drer.-and in confer 
mity with the urn formula. It b therefore ar.po«fble to maintain that a 
preceptor-god in a yc*» pete was unknown to Indian art of the intermediate 
period, -whether it tarred Buddhism or other faith* If actual •pedmm 
are not forthcoming the teaacoa mat be tough* tor elsewhere than in an 
extinction of the vogue of tods imagre. To maintain the creitrary world be 
to ask for the occurrence, about the 1 st century ax., of a miracle which would 
resuscitate a conception and a mlif which had been dead about twenty 
centuries. 

An interesting phenomenon n that soiipcurea of the Buddha at preceptor 
seated on a pedestal bearing deer seem to be more corenwi in the school of 
Gandhara and in that of the Andhra country, whkh b believed to have been 
to Bcxne extent under f orei g n htfl.ientt. than in the tchocJs wiiich did not com* 
under foreign influences While oothtac in Greek ait. nor in the Hellenistic 
art into which it changed in Asia Minor and further cast can explain cither 
the pose as preceptor or the prexsce of the deer, ih«e elements could be 
traced directly to Indian rriigkus accepts and art mode*. Their adoption 
by the Hellenic sculptors of Gandhara b jaoof of the vitality of Indian con 
cepts and modes in that age and of the readme* with which tlsose sculptors 
■ere willing to assimilate Indian beliefs and to Aide by Indian norms. They 
did not seek to impose their art oc India, but in the humility of spirit which 
ought to have come cn them; not perhaps because they had qxdc into the 
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ptrawica of a superior ait in India, bat at least trause thry had paaed under 
the influence of a way of life and of faith which to them woe superior to 
what they had known in the lands of Heflenbro. they smoldered themselves 
to the new faith and bent their skill to their new purposes and. with rare 
self-effacement, strove to express Indian cmcepts in the Indian manner. If 
something of the Creek style sun entered into their hand i wail it is mt to 
be brought up against them that their surrender to the (pith of India waa 
not complete nor is it to be brought up againa Indian art that it was then 
lacking in the dementi which now may have the appearance of being bor- 
rowing! 

From whatsoever point of view we look at the evolution of image-worship 
in Indui we find no warrant fee* seeking beyond the frontiers of the country 
for either the irapiratkm to worship a god in an anthreponorphie ima®: or 
tho incentive to present the image in the forms and in the settings with which 
we arc familiar. The image of the Buddha tn his own shape is therefore 
indubitably the offspring of indigenous forces and it owes nothing to foreign 
inspiration. 



XI. The Image on a Coin of Maics 

A casual luggrstkn made a quarter of a century back that a representa- 
tion of the Buddha in the human form oeeure on a coin of Msues 
(Fig. 14 : 71", issued probably fust a little before 70 »C, has recently been 
taken up and made the basis of a ccntcr/jcm. p r essed with vigour and amp* 
argumentation, that as it is probable that the coin was issued just a little 
before 70 nc., the Buddha statue am: have been wdl awahished in Gan- 
dhara before the isue of the cun and that as this naE have been 1 early in 
the lit century ac. at latest \ the Gandhara Buddha must have been 1 at 
least a century, and perhaps nearer two centuries ddeT ’ than the Buddhas of 
indigene*!* origin**. 

This theory does not seem however, to square with facts. That the coin 
of Manes ia Greek in character and that the sea t e d figure on it represents 
the Buddha are assumptions which do not sum to be well founded. The 
exomtion of the coin it decidedly better than b usual with indigenous issues, 
but this by iBd! need take us no farther than that the mmt-mastor of Mauc* 
was one who shared the Greek penchant for fault** finish. Neither of the 
types on the coin b Greek, either in the aibjccts portrayed or in the general 
appearance. The plastic style of the types b obviously dose to that of the 
indigenous Khooi : the Greek style csancx easily furnish carallels : the seated 
figure is stocky as in the scu.’pcures of Mathura The designing of the 
types and the engraving of the dea were ia all probability the work of an 
a not cf the indigenous school though, it tt jut posable that working as he 
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noat have done in an atmosphere of Gnek ait. he bestowed more attention 
on finish than he would have dux in India proper. 

The identities t* - *! of the seared figure has preaented consderablc difficulty. 
AH the known specimen* of this coin being badly son it is not possible 
to decide whether a certain horimital I Me ruming frero the seated figure 
represents the low crow-bar of the back of the scat on which it is seared or 
a sword or a sceptre laid across its lap The nearest analogue to the coin 
is cere of Ares I on which there is an object similarly placed ". Those speci- 
mens of the latter enin that are wen preserved make it absolutely clear that 
the object could not pasibly be the back of a teat : they rr.ay not resolve 
the doubt whether tho lire is that of a wrord or a sceptre, but there can be 
no peusibdity of its being co nn ected with the ou t li n e* of a throne Mauea 
was a Salta tong who ruled down to 58 »c. and Am* I was king of the same 
region * by 10 ex. at the very latest \ and at lean because he liad some Saka 
blood in his veins, -claimed not cnly to have sxceeded to Manes’ empire, 
but that that empire, though it had lapsed it fade, had never lapsed da 
is re •«. The most appropriate commentary, therefore, on the device on the 
coin of Maue* >a the device on that of Am I. i*. being aim* certain that the 
Utter is a close copy of the former. Am I was dear enough to Maue* to 
hove had in his hands plenty of the latter-* corns fresh from the mint, and 
we may treat him to have underwood them very much better than we can. 
at last because h» understanding nwst haw been sharpened by his amiaty 
to nuke it appear that he Wood in the shoes of Mauea The ckar testimony 
of the Utter coin is rot to be wholly cored on the basis of specuUtivr 
reconstructions out of mud >- worn specimen* of the tamer coin Axes I 
understood the line to stand foe xeptre or sweed. and we have no option 
but to abide by hit tatarprKatlcn 

It has been said that it » difficult to -envisage a Girt* artist giving a 
king a sword for him to fold hia hands meekly over it ' and that ' no Greek 
engraver could have put Maun, the conquering niler of a Urge empire, on 
the reverse of hia own coinage'", but these contrr.lsons are of no great 
mgeiKy. for. as has been pointed cut above, there is nek much of the Greek 
flavour about the coin". The figure carries a sword or areptre in its lap 



79. The raarbUore ha. bn noticed by GoosuauwAMT. who points ait 
that it nrgntive* the description of the figure on the M.ure do as iht Buddie I 
in Art Bulittm. 9 (4) : 16 fn. 31. 

SX Qov-UWSwamt. la ffc. 3(4) : 16 fit 31. 

81. Tam. Greet, m Botina A ln*s 3*8 » 

82. I*i. *oi r 

83. Another argument is rather Comdex This coin, on which a ' dandug ' 
elephant appears on cm face, fceare a stand fgure on the ether end ® is similar 
to another coin of the seme bug in which. wtl> a Mar ekphant links on one 
toce. a harped bui— the mnaklfa o: 5 ra- sUad? on the other. The type* 
on the latter cf the two totoa no* be interpreted to depict Sira (on one face) a* 
bring wxmfupprd by the elephant (on the other ixce). The elephant w one fact 
of this coin being thus a devotee of the God ca the ocher, the elephant on the otbo 
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which no image of the Buddha does. The evidence is conclusive against the 
view that it is the Buddha who is figured on the coin oJ Maues. 

A conparisoa of the seated figure on the coin may be made profitably 
with similar figures cn tome Indian earn of the indignxws series frwn which 
Greek tataMt is totally absent The obrerse type on a com Irom Ujjain 
(Fig. 14 : 2) attributable to ‘probably the third and stcond centuries rc.'*\ 
is a human figure seated cn a lotus in a pose very similar to that of tlsc coin 
of Mattes but holding its hands fcfckd much higlrer than the lap : the sex 
being difficult of determination, one authority hat Ukm the figure tn repre- 
sent the Buddha- while another believes it to be that of Uli$ml*‘. The 
better view would term to be that it is the Buddha or a Yogi or a teacher 
like him who is delineated, for the figure is foand placed bmidr.-or under.- 
a tree enclosed by a rail in*, which in Indian culture h associated with both 
Yogi and preceptor*', and has no connection with Lak»mi. On another speci- 
men of probably the same series (Fig 14 : S) the type, though less dear, 
seems to be similar, except for the absence of the tree. A third coin, a Ho 
from Ujjain and of about the same date (Fig. 14 : 4), shows a figure seated 
on a lotus, but with the soles of the feet pressing against recti other, another 
definite proof of the yotf pore. Two cores train Fanchala (Fig. 14 : 5, C). 
belonging probably to the rreddir of the 1 st ontuty RC. seem to acoxnmo- 
datc a deity seated on a dais*, but they are too worn to be depended on. 
except to suggest that the Ujjain type was probably accepted in other regions 
as well. The pew of the types cn three Ujjain coins,— and even probably 
thoae on the seated series of Panc h s l a. a re unmistakably representation* of 
a preceptor, for the disappearance of the tree an the second of tire UJJiln 
coins is but a simpiificatfco of the typs on the first The preceptor msy not 

coin must sire be a drvotec. and his derecioe mat be paid to the human figure on 
the other fare of that coin, srd re that human figure mu* be an image of the 
Buddha. (See Turn. Om*> <a Bm rtri# 4 /refta. 402-3) Here w* have a imaUl.e 
and a series of falladea The bull is not a representation of fcrs but is an 
attendant on that pd. If the human f*vre b to be a god. why abxild he not 
be Siva? Why should Mm be cade to ctr-.de i Arpanet botwatn two gods. 
Instead of being declared a hftsi cm the endem of both the owns? The atteraj* 
to moke out that the human figure b the BudAi Is M Ins dwperde than tho 
attempt of the rlrjfiant to nonfaip a deity "her It cannot see. not because it Is 
invisible, but bcreuie It has perrenely re raced iurlf ca the other ride. 

84. Allan. BMCC. Axchhi (145). 

85. CUHMtWHAM. CMa Cl AceUm led—. 97 : 1000). 

». Allan BM.CC Actum led— (146). 

87. If it be imperetire that tfw preceptor rhoold be one identified with Bud- 
dhisn. it b probable that he to MahA-Kacrfina. the eminent divine who, taught 
directly by the Buddha, went to Me native dty <4 Ujjaij« and. living m the royal 
park there, preached Buddhism constantly to the people. But «hat about the 
swerd ia the top > 

8& The description of there generally as staaefing figures to bawd on the types 
on the Pancbato iretxa which are noaHy of the Waning variety, but It aould be 
highly minlradiag to describe me of the 5*=r» as sanding uaiere we are to waaDC 
that the types underwent vioiert drtakraocr. 
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ta the Buidha, if we an? to be guided by the history of the development of 
(be iconography of the Buddha, and there i> no evidence firing the identity. 

But wherefrom did lljjani pt the idea of the figure of the preceptor ? 
The presence of a tree behind the preceptor in the earliest of the cams 
(Fig. 14 : 2) reminds us o| two sent* of the Harappa culture. In one of 
them a person is seated in a yoga pose.- -much as the preceptor is presented 
in classical Indian art,— and he swam a hocnoown from which tin ’ a twig 
with leaves like thorn of a pijnT ( Fig. H : 1 >. and in the second of them 
another person •imtorly seated wears a horn -crown from whidi sticks up 
•a spike of flowers '*•- These scab suggest the probability of the figure re- 
presenting a preceptor scaled under a tree, but we know of another seal in 
which tree-spinu and votaries arc ganttrficd with Kings’-. just at In ' the 
oldest form' of homed crowns in Sumerian scab of about the same age n 
plant rises between tlic two horns". Associatio n with a tree may make a 
preceptor of a person seated in contemplation but H cannot Impose tfiat 
transformation on person* nor so engaged So. (hear two scab from Harapiio 
do, in aU probability, represent a preceptor. But this preceptor is figured 
differently from Svm-pofapati (Fig. 13 : 2) ; he ifts asmdatrd with a plant 
or tree but dissociated from heart* at the sides and deer in the pedestal. These 
sre significant, for asaoaat^ns and diaamcc ia ocns we have various types of 
the Buddha image In which t re*, deer, wharf, and adoianta are introduced or 
eliminated according to the whim of the memesit If the preceptor of the 
Hsrsppu culture was pictured in two forms, the Buddha as preceptor was 
pictured in a number of loans, an of whidi, however, could ultimately be 
traced hock to the two varistia known to Hanippa. So. we may fairly Infer 
rot cmly that the pKCtpCor of UjJnin. the preceptor of the coin of Maues and 
the numerous precept nr- Buddhas are descended from the two types known to 
the Harappa culture but also that even such divergences as may be found 
among them arc traceable to the days of Harappa.* 1 

But. how arc we to explain the sword or the sceptre in the lap of the 
figure on the coin of Maues. and how air we to reconcile the pose of the 
figure, —the ' crowed legged seance* and the hands bid in the lap, —with 
the sceptre or the sword ? No *Kh object appears either in the seals of the 
Harappa culture or in the representations of the Buddha 

The possibilities are that the type represent* a character not unfamiliar 
In early Indian history, —the rdfo-rsi. a fang who waw alio an ascetic, -or 



89 Mvckat. Mckmi-Dirc. 335 : 235. 

90. /*, 337-3 : 99(A). 

91. Ostin. Ancitnt Orirerd SnU m Csferfiwi el E. T. NmnO. 133. 136 6(47). 
92 Th* yogi with tie untie .'see t'i &> lamaril. but he with the three 

fsen ha, ariosi attendant* Was a democrat* dteractica known to Harappa ? Were 
Uni-face and Tri be* two different perwma&tiee,— the latter being the more distin- 
guished. a* testified to by the arras's on other aide atrf the deer in the pedestal ? 
w* Uni lice a preceptor thought o< » pod and «** Tri-Uce. ‘Psfa-mti’. a god 
playing the preceptor ? 
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that it is a doty different from the Buddha or other preceptor-god. or that 
it is an unintelligible degradation Ot a type that crce had a meaning. Neither 
Maues nor Azw I could be called a rija-ni A mart like a svastika oj a 
cress appears on one of the coins from Ujjain (Fig. 14 : 3) to the right 
of the seated figure and one of the limbs of the symbol runs horizontally 
at the same level as the Up of the figure. If the mark degenerated in later 
issues and ran across the coin it might have suggested a sword or a sceptre 
laid on the Up. If Maues did take Ujjain. as seems likely, and retained it 
for some time, ho might hare core across worn out specimens of this dege- 
nerate senes and they might have appeared to him to depict the preceptor- 
like figure as holding a sword or sceptre m the bp. and so he might have 
believed he wu adopting the Ujjain pattern when co his issue he invested a 
preceptor with a similar object. But. it is ato possible that what was a 
degeneration In Ujjain might have acquired a special significance In the 
hands of Maura Is it likely that by then the adoption had been evolved of 
the Buddha.— or cither great Yogi-god or ptweptor-god wielding a sword.- 
whora Maues wished to venerate? The classic conception ol the Buddha 
as emperor might have had an appeal to Maues the gnat conqueror, but 
the idea is re* other* kr known to haw gireo me to an image of this kind, 
innumerable am the forms w*h which the Baddha is invested, but in none 
does he appear with a sword or sceptre Who. than, is represented in this 
intriguing form? An answer to tha question may not be easy" but it is 
indisputable that the tn* on tha Ujjain series is dorely connected with that 
on the coin of Miuea If the Ujjain series is the earlier, -and it now seems 
that it is decidedly an -the seated figure on the Mam coin would be but 
a derivation from Ujjata. and. rren If it is an image of the Buddha, the 
psrait of the image wculd be tost of the preceptor of Ujjain •* 

Thui we may trace any variety of The image of the Buddha at preoep 
tor through the cob of Maues and the issues of Panchali and Ujjain, to 
the two archetypes known to the llanpps culture When the relations!*) 
of these images is thus dearly traceable within the confines of India itself 
and in terms of Indian coropt s abm. it is wholly wperfluout to postulate 
an explanation through a reveutkm from Greece. 

XII. NANMMM ovw Coax 

On Indian antiquities of the period for which Buddhist remains art 
those that are best known a symbol shears frequently which, in essentials. 



93. S tt Appencf j 7. 

94. Had CoosuaASWAsrr had before him. when he wrol* in Art Built Im. 
9(4) : 18, Allan's ascriptioe of the Ujjsi. coin (Fig. 14 : 2) lo the 3rd and 2nd 
centuria ac. he would bare rested ha case for the indgsacut origin of the Buddha 
image co this com and would have derived the con of Maoa from it He would 
not also have had to labour the prierky erf the Mathura school to that of GanAar* 
This 1» nor. however, to be regretted for. ether**. Mathura wculd not have had 
juMiee done to it 
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is a canpound of a three-limbed design like W and a drrie. the former being 
placed above the latter. As examples may be cited the cymbals on two pieces 
of sculpture (Fig. 16 : 6-7) of aboct the 2nd castary a-D. Variations In the 




Fk. 16. 



symbo* are not unconuncn : the middle limb is usually shorter than the two 
at the cods : the cuter Ikvx sometime* split to two at the Ups : someimes 
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a Chin object of which the character i> mt dear is inserted between the upper 
and the lower ccrnccorrts (Fig 16 : 6) : occasionally a pair of lint* scent 
to emerge in opposite directrns from the space between the upper and the 
lower member* (Fig 16 : 11). The symbol 3 very frequently known in 
another form in which the Sower member, the cirde. tndcaes a full-blown 
!otu«, and a pair of leaf-like projection* protrude to riifit and to left from 
the junction of the two compxerts (Fig. 16 : 4. 9). The upper member 
ha* been called tri-ratne and nendipHt. bat the latter name wmi to be 
better authenticated. We haw no name for the enmposite «ymbol. 

The combination become* more rompticated with the addition of a 
ihidd-like symbol placed on the tip of the middle prong of the nandipada 
to a* to be hugged by the other two prong* (Fig. 16 : 9) or of a wheel, 
poised generally cn the tip* (Fig 16 : 12). It happen* even that a wheel h 
mounted on each of the prone* »d that nandipada and lotus are placed 
between a pair of deer lying back to bade (Fig 15 : 1). 

Both the nandipada and the Sola* are symbol* wdl known In Indian 
art but it u not easily understandable why the two shoild be brought together, 
and. especially, why the former ihouid be m ou n te d on the latter. The two 
IraMike protuberance* from the ju&Sian of n a n di p a d a with lotus (Fig. 16 : 
4. 9) render no account of tbemarht* : they are out of place, wltcther they 
be two different leaves or two edge* of one k*f. for these ii no reason why a 
leaf or leave* should be inserted between the upper and the lower membe.*. 
The cirde may have aorne significance a* a (ymbol. but the reason for itl 
Mwxiation with tha nandipada is not obriras. In one rare (Fig 16 : 11) 
it may be s degeneration of a lotug for the tfretaa that emerge from the 
intrr-apace between the two member* may represent debasements of leavta 
occurring along with the lotus. Bat in another ipedmen three are no «mket. 
and a cushxxi-kke object is found intCTpowd brtwvsm the two member* (Fig. 
16 : 6} ; ao the intermediate object must originally have bon something other 
than a leaf and the lower member might not haw been the Sotui. The near- 
ed analogue to a circle, other than the lotus, being a wheel, it may be per- 
miasibk to assume that it it the whtd that degenerated into the circle. Even 
so* it is not at firet easy to see why nandipada and wheel should haw been 
brought together. 

The nandipada it very similar in ibape to the horn-crown of Harappa 
(Fig 16 : 1 and Fig. 13 : 2)." The two curve* which together make the 
nandipada are also the p r i ncipal eleirena in the cwnpodtion of the horn- 
crown. The crown has. however, ban sought to be identified with the ' tri- 
*01a’, three-pronged spear. well known in Indian iconography, and the tri- 
fula is taken to haw been copied in the nandipada or triratna.** But the 
identity mu« be regatiwd for a number of reasem. The crown has only 
two sharp pointed (mbs instead of the three required for the trifula : the 



96 CHLSO*. Pr*hnt*nc GrV*. Imtu, VaOry. 34. 
96. Mabsh*ll 54-5. 
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projection in Ibe middle is to bread that it is unthinkable that it could be 
a spear-point,"* No more than two horns make up the cjowtj : we do not see 
a third." The two cuter limbs, though pointed, are k> incurved that they 
mild scarcely piercu a* the prongs of a spear should. A tri&a is no weapon 
unless it incorporates a shaft : it is essent ial l y a spear and the number of 
0KB0 does not matter, but the c ro w n is not mounted on a shaft. It is 
the nandipada that is from the earliest times shown with incurved prongs : 
it ha* no association with a tfcaft : often, the middle limb is shorter than 
the outer limbs, while in a tritila it cannot be perceptibly shorter than the 
other two. The spears found at Mohayo-Daro are not similar to the crown 
in shape." A suggestion has ban made that the crown is composed of throe 
horns and that therefore the figure wearing it kwuld be Agni and not Ahra." 
but it tails in Banw as it is impossible to agree that three boms go to make 
up the crown The crown is the prototype of the nandipada. 

The shield like symbol which k found incorporated in cm of the nandi- 
psdaa at Sanchi (Fig. 16 : 9) k similarly cloae in appearance to a symbol 
(Fig. 16 : 5) that occurs at a very early date in Egvjrt. though both of 
them are compounded of ocher dementi as wdL The chid of the dements, 
however, k identical in shape with die hometown : even the broad curve 
of the middle ‘ prong ' us reproduced. The identity need cause no suipriac. 
for the lionvcrown of Karappa hat a peralld in the similar crowns found 
in early Sumenan mis of about the same age a the atak of Mohenjo Daro, 1 " 
and the parallelism extends, in the caae of one of than.'" to the aiMcation of 
a plant with the crown It occur* alto in a Sumtto Akkadian teal'" of a date 
jost later than the seal from Motenjo-Daro. When the taoro-crown of three 
niltum is isolated it bernm a symbol by rtarff. and when combined with 
other dements it forms the more axnplxated symbol of Egypt (Fit 16 : 5). 
With just a little further modification k becomes the shield of the Indian 
symbol (Fig 16 : 9).»- 



K*. The breadth oi the prowetka in the nddde UBrets that it is a casque 
or helmet to which the two bores are attached. Sadi a conuwtion is rot unknown 
to csrty cultures See Harrows. Emty. RA A Ekkt. » v. Horn. 

97. Or. another seal from Mobeajo-Dsro »• hwvw a syuriol the twi Bmbs 
of which curve away from a aide or knee. The two curves resemble makes but 
each Sniihen with the head o ( a ura*buIL .The tilde or the knot sppiare to re* 
on the tip of a shaft, uncarting to the deafen the distant similitude of a spesr.- 
if we are insistent on treating the head* of the belli as the pointed pron*s of « 
•pear, —but first appearances are ilhweey. for car a cSmct view the Aaft is found 
to be a branch of s tree srhach continues further up sad trees rise to a Dumber 
of sheets sad leaves. See Mmbhau. Afe*re/e-D«*. 112 (387). 

96. Mabhau. VsAex-e-Dw* 34-S. 

99. SALrron. in Niw Rreww. 1939 : »35 

100. See Menus, in ,Voe Review 1»9 : 4So-*fi. and Aitafpan, in IRASB. 
L. 1939. 401-6. 

101. Osnv. Amitnl Seats CM la. 

10C. 76. 135 : 22 (C). 

*C3a. Sea Appendix 8. 



yes 140. 134. 

Id lb. 134 : 14(10). 
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Having thus found that t he horo-ciown berries a symbol and that it 
allows itself to be tnwwrnut a ri into complex k*ms we are tempted to find an 
explanation for the symbol of nandipada over code by assuming that it 
combined with the lotus {Fig. 16 : 2) and the wheel {Fig. 16 : 3) which are 
ancient symbols in India : the products are the group of symbols of which 
the type is nandipada over lotos (Fig. 16 : 4) and the other group of which 
a debased type is the nandipada over circle (Fig 16 : 6). 

The bom is generally L-eated in early cultures as a symbol of strength, 
evidently because of its being the weapon of otfatce of animals. The wheel 
too is a symbol of the same virtue, k having been developed at an early 
date into a powerful weapon of attack. So, wheel and bom crown might 
have easily come together to i n d i ca t e a douMe measure of strength. The 
lotus is sprung from Vopu’s navel, the source of the energy of the universe, 
and bears Brahrci. the creator This double association with energy could 
have led to the Joins also being coupled with tie horn, just as the whotl was 
The wheel and the kxua having, thus, practically the same symbolic content, 
the two might have become interchangeable when associated with the horn.'" 

The aasodation of the kxua -uh Brahmi taka us further. Brahmi. 
the creator, being but a ccexreti ration of Brahman, the lotus by its asso- 
ciation with Brahmi beam an appropriate symbol for Brahman. Tlie 
wheel also comm to have a similar ugm h ca n a. It is a icproentatkn of 
Dharrm. which ia a cnatVn of Brahman.*- 1 The testa Dham.na (Dharma) 
not rarely is used aa a wbaitute in expressing the Buddhist .deal for the 
Bralimnn of the Upamsads*. and even * the term Brahman itself ia occasion- 
ally preserved.**" So. tha wheel too nay have come to symbolise Brahman. 
But the Buddha himsrtf. ia. as has been pointed out ahrwdy. Heated as 
Brahman. So. both lotus and wheel imy stand as symbols for the Buddha. 

T»w lower member of the combination, —wheel, lotus or circle. — repre- 
•ents Brahman or the Buddha, and the upper member, the hom -crown, ccm- 
notea strength. The wiper-imposing of (he horvoown over wheel, lotus or 
drclc. may thus man tbe inverting of Brahman or the Buddha with the In- 
sgnia of | tower or strength. The composite symbol may have really been an 
ancient cae. representing Brahman initially, and the BndrWda may subse- 
quently have adopted it to represent the Buddha when they had to develop 
a symbolism for tbemwlm. 

Two drcumatances may be posted to in support of this suggestion 
Firstly, we have numercsia sculptures depicting a boly seat undo a tree and 



lot. The Orel* ray aI«o 
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practical ideury of It* 

1C6. BrhmU-myn** 
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a symbol placed either behind, or an. fee scat CFig- 8 : 5). This ia eminently 
the wxe* in whkh, as we have seen, one weald export the Buddha to be shown 
when an anthrcpomorphic rtpeeamtation of him was desired, and. simJarly, 
this is also the arfBai in which a symbol of the Buddha would be placed if a 
symbolic representation of him was required. So, the symbols which arc 
found placed umfcr the tree, in Buddhist art. are those that are most likdy 
to represent the Buddha The most co mn CTi of theae symbols » the 1 Nandi- 
pada over circle’, though sometimes it is the wheel, the Dhama-Cakra. 1 * 1 
These are the very symbols which we have found to signify the Buddha. 
Secondly, we have a modification of the pattern of * Nandipada over circle * : 
the Nandipada it repeated four times a round a rirde (Fig. 16 : 10). The 
repetition connotes a 1 streng th e n ing ’ or an emphaasme of the notion for 
which the drde stands. It ha brtn shown above that the circle is a substitute 
for the lotus or the wheel and that either of them may represent Brahman, 
the Buddha, the Jir*. —whatever namo the areiahet may employ. We may 
therefore expect a representation of arc of these to replace the drde or ui 
occur enclosed in it. Tl»a expectation ia fulfilled : in a piece of Jain sculpture 
four narxlipodas surrounded a drde (Fig. 16 : 13) m which ia depicted the 
Jina. 

If it ia dear that the Nndipada over lotus or wheel waa the symbol of 
the Buddha in the radio* day of Buddhist art. -as at Bhartmt. -it is also 
njually clear that even at Bharhut its significance was understood only In 
part. A piece of sculpture comes from Bharhut in which a pair of * Nandi- 
padaa over drde ’ are pictured ode by tide under one tree *“ No explanation 
is possible lor this repetitxo.— whether we take the symbol to stand for the 
Buddha or for some concept wfcch the Buddhatt had symbolised : there wni 
no second Buddha and there was no cranpt in Buddhism which required 
a symbolic reduplication under a tree. For the symbol to have become some- 
what of an unintelligible formula by then it should have had a career cover- 
ing n (cw centuries This surmise ia confirmed by the conjecture that the 
symbol stood for Brahman before it was utilised for the Buddha as well. 
We meet with t!«e horn-crown in the llarappa culture as a symbol but not 
with the lotus or the wheel. Perhaps the investing of the lotus and the wheel 
with significance as symbofc came later and the asroaation of these with the 
horn -crown came later stilL 

Image worship *ems thus to have had a completed history in India. 
The anthropomorphic image is well established in the Harappa culture, and 
even so early the divinity bears a symbol for head-dre**. The next stage 
w know of is that in which the Nandipada over circle docs duty for Brahman, 



107. The only ocher meaner (f Ihr « of i symbol endrr a tree it that oi 
the vestigium nnu which U carved on the res: iuelf in Fig. 13 : 2. 

308. Cunningham. Slupa o) Bharka!. 45 : 30(3). I on not aware dial the 
repetition of the symbol bat been noticed as callitg for explanation. See Appen- 
dix 4. In. 143. 
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but we do not know what length of tine separated the two stages. It is pxo- 
table that in this stage there were other syrrhoo: images such r* the taiga 
in vogue and that anthropanorpfcic images too, such as those of the Mother, 
were net unknown. When some centum* latex Buddhism comes to be popular 
it is in an age when rwn those who preferred i symbol to an image in the 
human form reversed the preference and worshipped the Buddha in his own 
shape. It is in this same age that we find records of Sa&kargaoa, Kraoa, 
Piadyumna and the Pandiva brothers being worshipped in the human form. 

XIII. The Deity ik the Heap-dklvs 

The people of the Hareppa culture had the hair of the head ‘ taken back 
from the forehead and either cut short behind .... or coded in a knot c* 
chignon at the back of the head, with a fiBe* to Kppoet it Though. ' as 
a rule, no doubt, the filled would t* of cottcn or tame other pliable material 
•till, aa the richer people should have caad filled of the precious metala, ' B|>e- 
dmena .... have been found at Mohcnjo-Dara, coosnting of thin bands ol 
beaten gold with holes foe coeds at thalr ends so that the necessary length 
may te scarred by the addition of ribtxna of cotton 11 *. One of these fillets, 
otaoot long encugh to go round the head, bears a design at the ends which 
* resembles the cult object that is always reprssented m front of the unicorn 
animals present on n**t of the teals '**. Other specimens aie also known with 
designs which may have no significance"*. These fillets art not peculiar to 
the Hatsppa culture, their use having been widespread, for spsdmmt have 
bean feund among the ancqjifcoa of early Egypt. Crete, and Mesopotamia. 
At a coronation performed accoedmg to Vedie nSes."* the anointment was 
performed when the king won a gold fillet cn his head and chanted the words. 
‘Might thou art. victory t taw art. immortality Ihoj art', for. ‘gold bong 
immortal life ’ he laid 1 immortal life into him Fillers have been fomd 
elsewhere also, in India tuelf.-those best known bung those from Adicha- 
naliur in the extreme south of the country. 

The designs or. the fillets are often of no specs] interest but occasionally 
they appear to have some usnficanco"*. A fi3ct freer. Crete (Fig. 17 1,1) 
exhibits a three- branched trrr flanked ce either tide by a goat facing the tiee. 
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The adoration of the tree by the goats indicates that the tree stand* either for 
a sylvan spirit or for the haunt of a divinity. The wearing of the fillet would 
therefore irrply the wearing the symbol of a spirit or its haunt on the fore- 
head. To this day it is a practice for the votaries of certain Indian sects to 
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wear symbols on (he head-dress, such as a holy seed or a lb»|* A Ceylon 
king of about 160) aj>. m represented In a enttonporary drawing as wearing 
a crown in which is engraved a Buddha ■“ If in the Cretan fillet it la a 
haunt that It pictured we may well expect the figure of the tree.— the haunt, 
-to be supplemented by the addition of an image of the divinity of the 
haunt or even to be supplanted by that image. Fillets might therefore have 
oome In course of time to tear the figure of a divinity 

Some manifestations of the Buddha, known as Dfiylrf- Buddhas in the 
iconography of later Buddhism, are said to be the ' eons ' of certain other 
forms of the Buddha, and in token thereof they wear the figures of their 
‘sires' in their headdrew (Fit 17:2). The similarity with a divinity in 
the fillet is so striking that it is worth asking if the idea of the DhySnl- 
Buddha* dees m* go bade to the days of the Cretan fillet and even earlier 
sill 1 ", and whether it was not dngndrt from or through the Harappa 
culture. 
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7CIV. The Doty ox the Head 

Among the human fig uri ne * of terra-cotta locmd at Mohenjo Daro is 
one (Fig. 18 : 2) which bean not only the characteristic bcad-drew spread- 
ing out into the shape of a fan but also ‘ a very curious object ' which 
stands ' perched upen the fan.’ The object has the appearance of ‘ a four- 
legged stool but the legs ctntir.ue upward in short stumps above the level 
of the seat. A second spec im e n of this type of figurine having also been 
unearthed, there is no doubt but that we hare to deal not with a freak, but 
with an established type The four stumps using from the four comers 
have no purpose unk* they were provided to keep in position an object 
placed on the rest : they are admirably designed lor the purpose . for they 
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would prevent the object firm veering round or sliding off.. But nooe of 
the remains from Mohenjo-Daro gives ui a due as to what that object might 
be. ' A very roughly modelled, s ea ted figure ’ found at the same place has 
a heck which ‘suggests that it was once placed on a etooT It may be 
too venturesome to suppene that the original habitat of the seated figure was 
a stool on the head of a figurine. Till more and fuUn specimens become 
available we carrot hope to deride what the figurines represent, but, in the 
meanwhile, it may not be unprofitable to print to analogues, though they 
may rot be quite close. 

In the barrows of the Nilgiris have been found numerous terra-cotta 
vessels, one of which (Fig. 18 : 3) bears on the lid a lour-legged stool with 
a woman (?) seated on h, her kgs dangling down. Another of the objects 
in these barrows is a similar steel which tears traces of a figure having been 
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sealed thereon. and. perhaps, (hat figure was that of a man 1 ’*. The 
significance of the man with the emJ is not obvious. The mounting of the 
stool and the man on the lid of a vessel it due. in all probability, to itt being 
a funeral relic vessel. Whether the type of * man on stool ’ was intended to 
depict a person in authority h more than may now be decided. 

The Nilgiri figurines suggest the conjecture that the stool carried on the 
head by the two figurines of Mbhmj»Daro might have been intended for 
occupation by a human figure. If this is piobable the two Molten jo-Dam 
figurines turn oat to be very peculiar : a man wears a head-gear on top of 
which is perched a UocJ. and on that piece of furniture is seated anrxher man. 
The collocation is i n e xp l ica bl e , but we may not say that the figurine from 
Moltenjo-Daro is a total stranger to that from the Nilgiris Having ju« 
seen that Indian art knew of one man being shown srated in tho head-dress 
of another, we cannot dismas lightly the probability of the conjecture ad- 
vanced above 

Jain xenography knowi of a few images which cany smaller images on 
the liend.— the smaller ere bring invariably smted. AmbikS-devl. the Yaks! 
or the tflsana devatl of Nminatfca. the twtnty-weond Tlrthankara. is re- 
pi Mental both in the standing aod the sitting postures, and a seated Jlnc la 
poised on her head, ce it suspended ju*« above. Tbe Jtna is identified with her 
TlithaiSkara. NeenlnlUu.'" A Dhyinl-Boddha wearing his -sire* as on a 
fillet is not a poralkL for AtrDikl makes a head-load of Neminfitha's image 
instead of incorporating hi* image in a fillet running round a head -dress.'** 

An interesting statement « reported by a Greek wntrr. Baidiianet, who 
seems to belong to the 2nd 3rd century AO. that certain Indians who rame as 
umba sudors to (lie Roman emperor FJagahelus told him that in ‘ a large case 
in a very high mountain almost in the middle' of India was to be seen ’ a 
static of ten. nay. or twelve cubits high, standing upright of which * in short 
the whole right side was male and the left female 1 , and 'on its head was the 
image of a god. seated as on a throne.'*' Neither Bardisane* nor his infor- 
mant might have been aware of the distinction between the mtlifl of * man in 
head-dress ’ and * man on a stool on man's head.' If it was the former he 
referred to. the image is difficult to identify. But if it w» the latter, the image 
of the huge standing figure may be ate of Siva as Ardhanlrt ' half-woman 
and the seated figure on the head may be the goddess Gartgi who is usually 
represented as issuing from the windings of Siva's matted lodes.'** But in 
no image of Siva is Gaftga shown ’seated as on a tftreoe.' Though this 

ill Hmmm: C*. PtrJUti. Amtieuiiin. 48: 
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phrase dees not compel os to a s u ne tn actual rcpresexaticr. of a throne co 
the head of Siva, still t is rot inconsistent with the presence of one. and must 
even be unaccountable uric** at Icsot the «sted deity axikl be assumed to have 
had the air of one who occupied a throne. 

Was a throne actually represented on the head of the image mentioned 
by Bardiaarx* ? Was the bmI cr. the head o l the figurine of Mohaijo-Daro 
a plebeian suhtfitnte for a Lhrooe ? Or. are the figurines from Mohenjo-Dsro 
and the Nilgiris and the image mentioned by Bardhene* and Use image* of 
Ambika utterly unrelated to one another ? 

XV. Bull Smjitux and Bull Stokt 

Two seals found at Mohcr.jo-Daro picture a bull-sport that stems to have 
had a vogue there and to have had alto a ritual significance. A bull,— or 
buffalo. — standi with lowered head as if charging at some acrobats, male and 
female : one of the aero tot* seeks to take hold of a horn of the beast : another 
alights on its back with a skilful jump : others have teen thrown down by 
(lie animal The background to this *o«v k piovidcl try a Inv. a pillar ami 
a bird on the pillar. The scene of the attempt at grappling the bull can be 
matched In every detail from tun* pictured in Oman antiquities of the 
thousand yean from stout 2 KD B.C. to 1500 &£. but the background to tlie 
scene is lacking in them. Another teal and two amulets from Mnhmjo-Daro 
hIiow an acrobat taking hold ol a buB.-or buffalo.-by its horns, trampling 
h on its nose or cn one of its horns and thrusting a well aimed spear into 
it* bock : a tree and > cobri seem also to have a fiiaa- in llv aert*. In rocnr 
Cretan antiquities we haw scenes in which a high prick Cay* a bull-of 
buffalo— by driving a short word Into it* neck, and malcrs an offering of it 
before a sacred tree and a pillar which M surmounted by an axe on which 
perches a dove. The Mohenj^Daro relict picture a murderous rncnuntei 
between beast and acrobats m which the caroalitxa include the beast and some 
of the acrobats, but do not testify to the sae.i6c.al «ir which we find in the 
Oetan remains. But the tree, pillar and txrd that occur as background In 
the grappling scene on the seals of Mohenjo-Daro have their counterparts 1 in 
the tree, pillar and bird of the sacnfical scene on the Cretan objects. It looks, 
therefore, as if the three are scenea linked tegrtwr as -the mcorsvve Mages in 
a ntual observance—* grappling with a boll (or buffalo), a slaying it and 
an offering rt in sacrifice The tree, the dove and the axe being symbols of 
the Great Mother, their presence at the ntual is evidenr* ol tl* sacrifice bring 
made to that goddem* 

To this day the Devi as EXirgi.— one of the Indian manifestations of 
the Mother Goddess— is worshipped in images representing her as standing 
on the reck of a buffalo and slaying it with a spear thrust into the nape. The 
Mother Goddess herself attacking the brute and slaying it may be but a varia- 
tion cn the theme of a slaughter by the rotaries of the Goddess acting as 
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her emit<ari« The latter rku*> is well known all over India even now, and 
is frequently an observance patrordwd by princes. For trsUnce, in one of the 
principalities of Central India 2 buffalo is plied with liquor on the day of the 
Daaerali and h brought to a valley where a member of the royal family 
slashes it at the neck with a sharp sword so that blood rray flow : the animal 
is then let loose bit H attacked with lances, and when it (alls killed it b taken 
by the outcasccs who feast on iL m More often, the animal is slain in the 
presence of the Goddess and is oftaed to her in sacrifice. But the element of 
the sport with the bull— or buffalo.— is lacking in these practices and so we 
arc not able to decide if these could be survivals of the Harappa ritual. 

Telling of the manner in which Knw. avatar of Viwu. woo for wife the 
daughter of Nagnajit. king of the Koeatos. the Bkigavata Purina nays that 
the Kosala royal house had a convention * to put to test the strength of men, 
so that the best bridegroom might be obtained that it consisted in a auitoi 
having to tty conclusions with ' seven sharp homed and irresistibly wild and 
wicked oxen that Kfgga was invited to subdue seven oxen ' not subdued 01 
governed by anybody,' that he thereupon * tighte n ed his girdle and, appearing 
as seven, sponfully subdued them and brought them under his power,’ then 
' tied them with ropes, having put down their turbulent strength (broken thaii 
teeth) and dragged them bound, even as a child may drag wooden bulls 
(toys),' and that king Nagnajit promptly bestowed his daughter on the hero.« ,, 
This account makes it clear that Knot and his contemporaries of Kota’s 
knew only the sport of grappling with the bull and that they did not seek to 
slay it and offer It up in sacrifice 

in a Tamil wort"- whxh does not stem to be later than the third cm 
tuiy a s> **» occurs a poem in which a description b giver of a similar practice 
observe.) by the Ayar.-the Cowherd race.- -In the Tamil country. An ad- 
mirable summary give* a vivid picture "They (the ccenmunity) had a pecu- 
liar custom among them of vriectm* husbands for their girls from the victors 
of a bull -fight A targe area of ground it mdasrd with palisades and strong 
fences. Into the endow re are brought ferocious bulk with tluuprned horns. 
On a specious loft overtook «ig the enclosure, stand the shepherd girls whom 
they intend to give away m marriage. The diepherd youths prepared for the 
fight, first pray to their gods whose imagre are placed under old banian or 
peepul trees or at watering places. Then they deck themselves with garlands 
made of the blight red flowers of the kmikal and the purpta flowers of the 
kadya. At a signal given by the beating of drum*, the youths leap into the 
erdeaure and try to *ei*c the bulls, which, frightened by the none of the 
drums, are now ready to charge any ooe who approaches them. Each youth 
approaches a bull which he cheeses to cajxore. But the ouIU rush furiously 
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with tails raised, heads bent down and horns levelled at their assailants. Some 
of the youths face the bulls boldly sad seize their horns. Some jump aside 
and take hold of their tails. The more wary young men skilfully avoid the 
horns and clasping the neck ding to the animals till they force them to fall 
on the ground. Many a luckless youth is now thrown down. Some escape 
without a scratch, while others are trampled upon or gored by the bulls. Son*, 
though wc«inded and bleeding, again spring on the buDs. A few who succeed 
in capturing the animals are dedared the victors of that day's fight. The 
elders then a nn ou n ce that the bull fight » over. The wounded are carried 
out of the enclosure and attended to immediately ; while the victors and the 
br idea-elect repair to an adjommg grove, and there forming into groups, dance 
Joytwdy before preparing for their marriage. — Here too the boll-slaughter 
and the sacrifice are absent 

A mens the Kalian and the Maravars ol the Tamil country, the Hal- 
vakki Vakkals and the Bants of Kanara a bull spott of scene kind appears to 
have been an annual ohwtvanre Its mmt spectacular fieri n that known as 
the ' JaDl-katlu ' m the Pardya region of the Tamil land. With a view to 
graduating into eligible bridegroom. Kallar and Xlaravar youths enter, in the 
season of the harvest, an arena in which a bull careen about maddened by 
the shouts of a crowded audience and the blare of ti\m>prt*. grapple it and 
wrest a pack of jewellery or a sacral scarf tied to its horn. As many as two 
hundred buB. might be deployed at a performance. The youths may bear 
sword, but may me them only m self-defence. A bull may gore a youth, but 
no youth stall kill a bull "• 

The bull fights of Knoa and of U.e modern candidates for matrimony are 
in tta nature of a sport and »x of a fight : the baH-crapplk« scene alone M 
enacted, and the bull-slaughter and the boB-taerifice scenes do not follow. A 
pastoral people may have devdoped this ample obacrvance as a manly exer- 
cw and they need not have hitched it to a ritual. None the lm the connec- 
tion of the sport with harvot and marriage cannot be over-lookod : If it is a 
fertility observance, as the evidence uggmu. it may not be unrelated in rome 
form to the bull-Mcn5c* of Crete and Harappa which, as we have seen, are 
connected with the Great Mother 

The bull-sport in India seem to have been primarily associated with a 
prcple known as the Abfclr* in the ancient PjifcjK, for the Ahire of the 
Central Provinces among whom we haw found the sport to be current are 
tbemmodmi representatives in nbd-India. and the Ayar of the Pmdya region, 
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the youths of which arc moNinord in the ancient Tamil classic as delighting 
in the went, arc no other than the Ahin. or Abhiras. The habitat of the 
Abhiras in the earliest days in which we catch a glimpse of them, — the two 
or three centuries before Christ,-!* the north west of India : indeed, it is jufl 
the home of the Harappa culture. They wot generally on the mow, and 
perhaps they came down rapidly to the Central Provinces and even to the 
md of the country. for. * the Ayar in the Paadyan dominion had a tradition 
mentioned in the same Tamil cbuuc. * that they came into Ihc Tamil land 
along with the founder of the Pandysn amity/ *• The sport may. tliercforc, 
have journeyed from Use north-west to the wtrcrrc south along with the 
Abhiras. The Kalfar and Maravar of the Pandyan region who now induce 
in the sport may be either the dcseendanU of the Ayar of the days of Hie 
ancient Tamil work 1 " or they might have been m dose contact with them and 
borrowed the sport from them. 

We have found that in muth India and as rwrly as Use third century 
vo.-tho taint date of the Tamil daiuc,-thc Abhiras did not make a sacri- 
fice of tho boll. In tit c north too. and at a date even much earlier than in 
the south, the element of sport atom is found associated with tlwc combats, 
and not that of sacrifice, for. Krsoa subdued, bat did nek slay, tho seven bulls 
tint he had to ermtend with for the hand of the Koulan princess. When we 
recall that this Kara M also the god of the Abhiras. we esnnot licfp speculat- 
ing whether his example had a bearing on the chancier of Use observance 

The generally accepted date* lor Km and (or the beginning of the 
migratiooa of the AbMm m India are much later than the age of the Harappa 
culture. So. the probabilities arc that the heirs to the Harappa culture, who- 
ever they were, had themadvea shed the element of sacrifice in the observance 
by the time they came into contact with the Abhiras. or that they retained it 
as a sport-cum -sacrifice observance and pasted it cn as such to the Abhiras 
who. however, subsequently discarded die element of sacrifice. We do not 
have the data that would enable us to deotte between these two probabilitW. 

It is to a Kryoa that.— according to the CAandegya Vpmifi, attributed 
generally to about the seventh century »c.— hit preceptor. Chora -Aftgirasa. 
imparted the dextrine of AAakwS. ‘the not inflicting of patr..*" A practical 
application of the teaching of Akim* would certainly harc been elimina- 
tion of the killing of the bull rarqorfied in the tuwie. but Knna. the hero of 
the Puranas. is not known to bars been a votary of AkimiS. The coiveraioD 
of the sacrifice into a mac sport nay not tlgreforc haw been -fleeted by this 
if the sophistication had not already occurred. The earnest with the 
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seven bulls which he had to cr-ragt- in to win the hind of the princes of 
Kcsala is definitely stated to have been on a pattern which had been tradi- 
tional in the family of the kin^ of Kceala. and tliat pattern was that of u 
mtre sport and not that of a <<on culmiruung in a sacrifice Further, Gfuxa- 
Afgirasa is not said to have been the fin* thinker to have preached the gospel 
of Akita si nor was Krwa his pupil the flirt initiate into the doctrine. 
Faith in Ahkfwfi might therefore be much older than Ghota ArtgirasH and, 
indeed, earlier than the hero of the Pcranat who was the name-sake of Kiwa 
the pupil. So the observance might have lost the dement of sacrifice lcca 
before the Kr»a of the reven bods. It may be that earlier teachers of the 
doctrine had influenced earlier heroes to divest the bull sport of the element of 
sacrifice and that the earlier rulers of Koala had known only of a bull eport 
that did not lead op to a sacrifice. Lreig before the days of K|*oa the lieio 
the gory rite thou Id have been redeemed and turned into a noble sport I iced 
from the bloodshed o( a ritaaL The probabilities seem therefore to lie in 
lavcwr of the view that the Change in the character of lie obseivnncc occuned 
subsequent to the days of the lUrappa culture but eerctations before the 
Kiioa of heroic mettle and that the doctrine had tad a share in bring- 
ing about the chan®:. 

XVI. Conclusions 

We have now seen that the Harappa culture did survive lor long centu- 
ries. The die-struck and the cast varieties of eaily Indian coinage air 
indebted to this culture for at least their form They turn out now to be 
not only free from an trace of foreign elements but also to haw had their 
roots in Indian tradition. Some plaque* from Ceylon are in the direct line 
of descent from amulet* of the Hanppa age. and the linage of GsjaLaksmi 
on the plaque* is at kart a survival of Harappa motift. The image of fiiva 
as Dalqipamfirti and the image of ths Buddha as Yog! God ire the products 
of that culture. The cults of the sacred tree and the symbols have come down, 
in all probability, from the days ol Harappa. The veneration of the preceptor 
and the granting to him of a status almort equal to that of God which 
are, to this day. features of Indian religious life are legacies bequeathed by 
the Harappa culture. The hom<rown on the head of the Siv»-Pa§upati of 
Harappa became a symbol of coRaderabtc sgnifieana end survived in combi- 
nation with ether symbols. Representations of deities worn on a head-dres 
and carried on the head re era also to be survivals of Harapj* fashions. The 
bull -sacrifice following a bui-spert that is Kin oflered m rororre of the 
country is probably bared on Harappa precedents, and the bull-sport, without 
the sacrifice as a sequel, coccnxc to this day in other parts of tho country, 
appears to be a sophijocatien of the Harappa ritual. 

The influence of the Harappa culture «eou to have been felt alw in coun- 
tries beyond India. Greek coinage at its hot betrays traces of the influence 
about the dose of the 6<h century RC End Parthian coinage does so about the 
beginning of the 3rd century rc. If a culture that disappeared about 2500 
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B.c in India is found to haw had wane influence in Greece about 500 b.c. 
and in Parthia about 900 B.C. it is obvious that features of that culture should 
have travelled to those lands before is disappearance in India,— or at least that 
in the interval of two thousand years some survivals of tlut culture had spread 
from India into these regie**. 

A few features of the Harappa culture appear to be traceable in Vcdic 
culture as well. The idea of a divinky as Paiipari is cannrm to both, and 
also Yoga as a religious practice. The as s oc ia t i on of a YogJ and a preceptor 
with a tree is equally common. In both culture* deer are asreeiated with pre- 
ccptorshrp and pupillage The talipum p*ct> which it known to vedic cul- 
ture seems to have had a place in that of llarappa as well The use of a 
fillet in a ritual apfxsrs in both the culture*. A divinity carried on the head 
of a man or of another divinity is alto know to both culture* All there are 
features which the two culture* do not seem to share with any other culture,— 
except perhaps the ritual use of the fillet. The vedre culture, however, is 
assumed to haw enured India a thousand years at least after that of llarappa. 
If this view ia correct the former must have been indebted to the latter 
for there feature* and the debt most haw bean contracted in the day* 
when the wdk people came Into thr Harappa region and established contact 
with the remains of the Haiappa culture Hut there feature* are so character- 
istic of vcdic culture that it * alracot unbdstvablr that they came from another 
culture.— especially Iron one which, having disappeared, could haw left be- 
hind only a few trace* which should haw by then decayed in significancc. 
Scnrc oilier explanation ha* to be found. Perhaps the two culture* were more 
intimately related than is Rated 

The evidence that w« haw pawed in review shows also that this culture 
had features that were similar to tome in other cont e mporary culture* The 
tree and the terpent and thr irandard were venerated in the llarappa region 
a* in Crete and in Mesopourori Anthropomorphic mage* were in vogue in 
all there region* The hom etown had its analogue in Egypt and in Meso- 
potamia. The bull-wrenfice of Harappa was almost identical with that of 
Ciete. The swttem of a oih<fcjcct between adoranu was common to tbso 
areas and to Egypt. But it ia not yet possible to determine finally which 
feature originated in which culture and who borrowed fresn whom. These 
similarities establish the frequeexy with which even » early in history the 
currents and cross-currents of influence flowed tuough cultures separated 
from each other by great distance* 1 " 



APPENDICES 

1. Scripts op HutAFPA and Easter Isiand (See Section I. jn. 6.) 

In ciscusEicos on the relation between the Harappa and the Easter Island 
scripts no reference seems to taw been made to a theory postulated a few 
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years before the Harappa script came to receive attention, that the Easter 
Island script cocnprats ' a number o< bird-symbols that * the bird! arc vari- 
ously depicted, sonr more or less rcaliKxally. others conventionally, and others 
oooveoticnally and often with human attributes’, that ’ by fat the prater pm- 
portion ’ of the bird symbefs ' dearly rtprescr . 1 the (rigate bird ’. that that bird 
liad no heme in the Ease: Island, that it* original home was in the Solomon 
Islands In Mdanesia. acd that therefore ’it wra* probable that the script 
itself originated In the Melanesian area and was perfected in Easter Island 
while the memory of this bird and of its cuX-awociatkin* still persisted.’ 1 - 1 * 
TIk theory need not. however, be neomntett with a still earlier origin in tire 
Harappa region, for if the Harappa script did travel abioad and did reach 
the Solomon Islands it might have bem noticed thee tint the outlines of the 
characters of the script conformed to those of the frigate-biid and, in crei- 
aequence. a rcacmbiaccc to the bird might have been imjXHcd there an the 
characters. 



2. Analogic* io rut Hajupta Seals (See Section 11. /«. IS.) 

When the Harappa seals kapt into the limelight, in 1924. a oontpariion 
wsa forthwith mvited with ’ the Proto-Elamite ' tablet* de comi*ubilite ’’ div 

a>v«cd at Suu extending m ume from about 2GO) to 23(10 nc. 

and it was awrrtrd that the mb and the tablet, are •practically identical' 
as ' the form and mw of the plaqaea are the same, tho “ unicorns ’* are tho 
same and the pictograpbt and numerals are aho the same’ and that ’the 
Identity is such that the “mh“ and tablets might have come from the 
name hand’.'- Not even the emphasis with wtiidi the comparison was co- 
forenl hat secured atter.tkai to the sogrstxe of rimiUiity. The comparison 
has failed to receive support from any other quarter and. indeed, it Iras rot 
been alluded to by cthen. -even to be ditmaacd out ol hand. The published 
illustrations of the Proto-Elamite tablets convey only an inadequate irnprrv 
•*c° oI ,hf " appearance and special fra'urn Sax the less. .1 is clear that 
no similarity is traceable. Very few of the tablet* arc square : the device 
and the writing, where they appear together, stand in no mutual i elation 
to each other : the animals do net uwaDy stand in front of a * standard ’ or 
’ kcrnae-bmicr ' or of any other object : the writing and device bare the 
appearance of having been produced sepwately on the tablet and not evoked 
together by the stamping of me sea) bearing both writing and device : the 
animals seem to hare been imprinted by robing a cylinder on the tablet- face. 
The Susa tablet, axe doomm-noa* of tramaetioro.~wh.-lc the 
Harappa pieces are only seals. ’ II esl certain que tout les tettes de nos 
tabittrs, sans anon* e*ewkn. sent des documents de compatabOM \ and 
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‘era tablet® unites sans exoptko. aMtituent da acl«s compaWe* foumi- 
tura, livraiions. invrntaire* *.** We may. therefore. lake ii that the Harappa 
scab and ihc Susa tablets have little in common. 

SUmp seals of a square shape are cmtrmporaiy with the Ilarappa seat-, 
but we do not know that stall similar to the Harappa oars in foimat and 
design have come to light anywhere dm. The nearest approadics are leads 
like the one which, foard at Ur in a stratum assignable to about 2650-2500 
h c, yield* a square impression in which a goat stand* in profile under a 
largtah cwwsnt which, perhaps, encloses a war or a sun between the bom,** 
but even these are far different from the «ah of Harappa. 

3. Early Squaw Coins (See Section II. In. 27.) 

If credence could be gisen to Qnaac Uadilinv. the f.eindn of the Chou 
dynasty (c. 1050 ac.) seen* to have had a remitter of the name of T'ai 
Kuug. who. coming from beyond the land of Chou. * instituted (which may 
mean cither invented, or limply introduced), for ha mastcr’i benefit, a "lyi- 
tem of currency ", which included squares of gold of a fired weight, lengtla 
of silk and hempen ctoh of definite dunawioni, and lastly, round copper 
or brwue coins having a central hole\‘» Could it be inferred tint the 
minister w« native of a region where the square shape lor coinage wai appre- 
ciated for its ensuing uniformly of weight and that that region had known 
of the iquare seals of Harappa or derivative* from then ? To accept the 
inference would be to dale the origin of coou many centuries earlier than La 
gmcralty agreed. Coinage rru« lave been invented much earlier than T’ai 
Rung if two shape*.— the square and (hr round.— had cone to be accepted 
by his time*. 

4. Tub Carlos in a Butoxtsr Scene (See Section VI. fn. 55a.) 

On the vertical face of the platform cm which the Buddha should have 
been seated (Fig 9 : 2) are incised two Ganidaa (holy eagles) in flight, 
the urge lor decoiatiui a scarcely adequate aa an explanation for the occur- 
rence of the bird in th«* sculpture, lor the dance* of a Ganida being chotcn 
for a purely ornamental purpeae are mfinUesnual as against those of the 
innumerable other objects that have a decorative appeal. Nor i» it easy to 
account for the bird appearing in a Buddhist sitting, for. while the associa- 
tion of the Ganida with Sotra and V«nu are well known we have no know- 
ledge of ill having any connec t ion with the Buddha or his teaching or the 
beliefs he countenanced. A doe is worth looking for. 
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Certain (ire attars used in Vedic sacrifices are built in the form 0 f an 
eagle. 1 ** and a few of their, known as the iy*naats. ut fallow the outlines o! 
a bird in Bight."' These altars real! to mind, though but dimly, the pUt- 
form in chi* Buddie: piece widi the flying Uamd.ns cm its Incc. (Ik vacant 
platform looking but a variant of a (ire-altar. 

The sculptured scene in nidi the Omittas a;if>car in flight i* that in 
which the feet of the Buddha are venerated by lira folio* civ The purpose ol 
the vere ration of the feet cannot hut br the attainment n( b'irretia which 
is what every Buddhut wnhes to attain to on ha diwohilicm 'Hie lire alui* 
in tlic form of the eagle in flight are prescribed when the object of tlic meri- 
ficc is. not tlic gaining of food or caulc nor even the achieving of Braluna- 
loka, but i* the attainment of heaven The Gwuda which has a plrscc in a 
Vedic ntual that leads the saaificer to heaven *rpran nbo in a parallel cm- 
text in Buddhism.— aswciMcd in a mode of worship by whidi the dcvrtw 
of the Buddha seeks to achieve iamb*. By die time of this pare of sculp- 
lure Uie attainment of the wiiua ol Buddhism had in all iirobabtliiy come 
to be ciliated to what in the V«hc faith wa. the attainment of heaven. Bud- 
dhitt belief might thcrelore have expressed itself in this pseen «»( sculpture in 
terms of Vedic symbolism Thnt two Gaiudev— inslrad of nor.— should be 
shown iixiscd cm the platfonn may be due erfhe: to an unintelligent adoption 
of the symbolism or to n variation made ddibcraxly to obscure the earlier 
association of the symbol."* 

5. Pat iKa.vs on Ctunwb Ssals (bee ScetWn VII. /« 56.) 

The disposition of the pattern* in cylinder acids has not been always 
correctly understood by even competent authorttias It is therefore dev ruble 
to explain briefly the arrangement of the patterns with lekwncc to one of the 
exampk* illutfratcd here (Fit II : I). 

Being n cylinder, the sal could he mlled an inddimtely so that the 
imprint of the pattern in the seal could be repeated in a line as often as tho 
wl completes a revolution. An iDasmtion (Fig. II : 1) shows the imprint 
left by the seal when, haring dooc pot on* full revolution, it ha* gone through 
an exact half of the second : the imprint of (he first revolution dose* with 
a lire drawn vertically jo* after the tail of the goat facing left. 

The pattern resulting from the fast revolution is mainly that of tlic pair 
erf entwined serpents between goals that rtand facing each other : the flower 
between the herns of the two cents a no rrore than an embellishment filling 
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up n gap in the eompositicn The pattern would thus be selI-coma.ncd but 
tor an unmteUiiplfe object appearing a the upper left ol the imprint and an 
ciiuaUy unintelligible object appearing in the upper right of the imprint, if 
the imprint was confined to the on* revolution. But it it interesting to note 
that while one cf these objects seems to stretch towards the right the other 
. I retches towards the left -and. what u more interesting, in a manner that 
suggests that they are but the right and the kft halves of e symmettically 
designed object. 

If the imprint is continued just a little further, the suspicion we had is 
corJiimed. for the object stands revealed as an eagle flying vertically with iU 
wings spread wide and symmetrically. 

If the imprint is continued still further to the extent of a half of the 
second revolution of the senl.-aa shown in the flhmritioo.— the left half of 
the pattern repeat. iMf : the first goat, facing right appears again facing 
right, and the entwined pair of serpents appear once more but they do not 
fully reveal themwfvci 

If the seal goes completely through the second revolution the right half 
of the cnlwinrd pair cmripi and the goat faring left reappeaii. so that tbit 
pnttrrn repeat* itself a second tune. But m the protoas a second pattern 
Iws appeared : a pair of r»ats stand bade to back, and a spread eagle fills 
in the gap in the upper half. If in the flirt rcrohurin Ore eagle is visible only 
to the extent of a hsll while the snpmls and the flower arc seen In lull, the 
eagle ha* its revenge when the cylinder nwkes a half ol the next revolution, 
for. tlicn. the eagle gets unfutWd « tul while die «pcnu and the flower are 
vertically cut in twain at the right of the imprint 

If the seal Is rolled further and further the first pattixn of goats face to 
face and the second pattern of goats back to tack irpeat thonadvw. and. 
incidentally, the (lower and the spread cagk alio repeat thcmiclvts. adding 
to Uie variety of the patterns. 

The seal itself l r*n engraved in it only one pair of goats and erne pair 
of entwined serpents and only cm flower and one eagle If the seal -tarts 
dn a revolution with imprinting the light half of the flower and completes 
tlie revolution with imprinting the left hall of the flower we get the pattern 
of gout faring gnat ; if. however, it start, with the light half of the eagle and 
clans with the left half we have the patten of goats bsck to back. The point 
fiom which the seal starts mlling determma the pattern we grt. but the skill 
of the artist of the seal lies in ha evoking loth pattens from one design In 
ore seal.”* 

$. Oriucst Aftiliations of Titt Doji (See Section X. fn 74a.) 

The deer is a seriated with V«bc sacrifice as wril. The sacnficer clothes 
himself in a drer -kin to which he ties the horn of a deer ; his seat is 
the -luit of a black antelope and his shoes are made of artclcpc ltide.'** The 
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tract between the Himalayas and the Vmdhyas ' which extends », far as the 
eastern and the western oceans' rated Aiyavarta.— ' the land where the black 
antetope naturally roam* '.—is 'fit lor the performance of sacrifices ' ; it h 
(I* yafnyt dtie."* That the stan and the horn arc indispensable to Hie 
sacrificor ia perhaps the reajoo for y«puy* dtie ton* defined as the land ol 
the black antelope, but we do not know why that animal had to divest it sell 
of its skin and horn lor sacrilict*. 

Siva, who has adopted some of the feature* of Rudra. is usually figured 
lidding a deer in cno of tia hands. Rudra a said to have claimed all that 
was over a dace of Menace, having appeared tine as a black giant. 1 " 
Rudra is also said to have shot Prajlpati on his taking ll*c fenr. of a deer 
after his incest with Ushaa'« Tbcac rrtcrcnces are too incomplete and obs- 
cure to help us to unravel the reUtkoship that seems to subsist between 
Rudra. Prajapati. the sacrifice and the deer. 

7. Maw, MaUju Sal and Maiiayanku (Sr* Section XI. In . SO.) 

If the beginning* of the art of Gandhara could be dated about the early 
years of the 1st century RC at the latest and if Mahayaniiii could be traced 
in the earliest products of the Gandhara icvool. it ia worth asking whether tlie 
Maura coin pictures ooc of the Mihayana dritin. Tlw ewad points indubi- 
tably to Mafiju-drl It m-y be h-id to bettor that a Greek kii« would have 
Umi.t a vwoid into the hands of one who eras capable of plaang it idly in 
his bp and folding hb hands over it— at we find on the coin of Maura, - 
but H is certainly not difficult to tee that MaflJuAil who had been meek enough 
to arm himself with a book would not have known better than to have grown 
moody over the inconvenient potamnn of a iword and to have placed both 
hands In the lap.'- 

There may be no genera! acceptance of the view that Mahayanlim was 
so early as the beginning of the 1st century ac, but. If the v*w advanced 
here that the Buddha had become a divinity Rtxh earlier than the sculptures 
of Bharhut and Sanchi it accented. it ■ not improbable that the origins ol 
MaMyinism should be much earlier than is believed 

To vj ggrst a very early date lor Maflju-Sn. as h« been done here, b to 
risk a s umma ry drvnnul. But. to dedine to ax Maflju-Srt on the coin ol 
Manes is to accept the modem interpretation of the seated figure and the 
cross-bar in preference to that of Axes 

8 Egyptian Analogies to Nanxhfaoa caw Cuku? (See Sectxm XU, 

fr. 103a.) 

The combination of a pan of boms and a areolar object occun also in 
Egypt in representations of the dirinitia Anuc. liathor. Isis, Khonsu, 
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Nephlhys and Ra. and of ruler* Iiir Cleopatra A large disc— sometimes 
an object looking like a large globe.— rao at the junction of a pair of horns 
displayed at on the head of an animal, and, usually, the horn* riae almost 
hugging the diK How artistically the combinaocn can be presented will be 
realised only when we look at sculptures of Hathor at cow and at the colossal 
rant fmm Napata. Obviously. a pair ol homt enclosing a due was a symbol 
of Importance in Egypt. 

This symbol and the nandipada over circle are similar in that horns 
and a circular object are the elements enropoaing the design, but the similarity 
ends there. Firstly, in the Indian symbol the circular object occurs below 
the horns while it nar.dt between the horns in the Egyptian symbol. Secondly, 
the circular object in the Indian symbol appears to be a modification of the 
Indus or the wheel, while the due in the Egyptian lymtol seems to be a vari- 
ant of a globe Thirdly, the horns of the Egyptian symbol are but two and 
they spring as fran the head of an animal, but in the Indian symbol a third 
member occurs at the Junction of the homt.— a projection like a cup or 
helmet or like a spike.— usually much rhortrr than the other two members, 
but often a* long as the othen, as in a trtUie 

Another symbol is known to Egypt (Fig. 16 : 5) which integrates (lie 
horn -crown or nandipada but It dew not incorporate the circle or dim as wdl. 

The nandipada over circle stem* therefore to have had no counterparts 
In Egypt 

9 Obion or N*\« Habawa (See Section XVI. In. ltt ) 

Tltc name of Harappa usd f is perhaps an instance ol flotsam. Tlie 
name has net been attainted lor m terms of any language of the area in 
which this townlri bet Even folk etymology cosifrucd defeat, and tradition 
had to msict to that desperate remedy.— (be creation of an eponymous king.— 
Harappa, to lend his noire to the city. So we may assures tentatively 
tint the name is an ancient one that has come down to modern times. Far 
away in Iraq, a little to the cast of the Tigris and on the site of the 
modem town of Karlrak. there Mood a city the name of which has been 
variously spelt as Arrapha*" and Arra**ha.'*‘ The pronunciation of the 
name of this city is almcet identical with that of Harappa.*" Though the 
fraqian city dew ‘ nnt item to have beer known in the period of Ur (3000 
it appears to have bm taken by the kings of Gutium about 
2(00 BC. so its antiquity must be earlier than the tatter of these two 
dates. It is practically to this tame ;wiod that the Indian city is asaignablc 
and it is well established that Iraq and the Indus valley were then in contact 
with each other. Nothing short of a marvel could captain both cities having 
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the same name if we assume either that each of ihtin caw by itc name 
independently or that the Indian city adopted a name within recent centuries 
which had been forgotten in Iraq leng centuries ajo It locks extremely 
probable that one of the two cities owed ks name to the other.”' though we 
cannot yet say which bore the name earlier, and. therefore, lent it to the other 
by way of recognition of mutual indebtedness « 

10. Clue to DcaPHOMnn or Haraita Scam (See Appendix 9. fa. 155.) 

Now that we know of a pfacc-oaae which might have been current in the 
day* of the Harappa culture, k is worth attemptir* to trace the name in the 
seals from Harappa. It is legitimate to aswurr that tlwse seals bear the names 
of the respective owners, that tone at least of the owners might have added 
on the real* that they bttanpd to Harappa. that therefore the name of that 
city may t* found on a few at least of the aral* faind at Harappa, that the 
name would not ordinarily have been tmd on the trait found at Mohenjo 
Daro, that thnrfore the groups of symbols nprnaing the name of Harappa 
would not be found ordinarily « the seals frera Mohcnjo-Darw that conse- 
quently tire group must be peculiar to the seals that have turned up at Harappa. 
that if the script was syllabic the nan* might haw been expressed in three 
characters and that they would occur together and in the same order. If such 
a group of characters could be Isolated^- frtqucm at Harappa and uncommon 
at Mohcnjo-Doro.— w* troy be almost confident of having settled the values 
of three of the Harappa diameters. At pnwni this strms to be the only 
possible basis for an attempt at Axing the values of a few of the character* 
on the *•»:« of this culture. 

It Origin of Name Muscat (See Appendix 11. /«. 15G) 

A second Indian place-name also may possibly have been derived from a 
region not very distant from Arrapha Some piaces in south India bear a 
name. Mufiri, which is nr* susceptible of being derived from the language* 
of the areaa in which they are situated. Muyirk-lc&Ju. on the Arabian sea. 
near Cochin, was known to Ptolemy as Mouxni* which is equivalent in 
modem Tamil to Mo*i;i. Another town of the name Mul'ii is now to be 
found in the interior of the Tamil country.— in the Trichmopoly district. 
Mufir-pSkkam to a village in the Chinglepat district In a part of ancient 
Cappadocia.— the area noith west of Antioch and Alexandretta, almost border- 
ing on the Mediterranean.—* place known as Mum was conquered by a 
descendant of Ashur-cbelih. king of Assyria, between about 1385 and 1342 
n.c”' May it be that the similarity of names is to be accounted for by com- 
mercial interoxirw between the coasts of the Mediterranean and the west coast 
of south India ? 
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